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BOOK III. 



GLASGERION. 

And aoe did hee in the queens chambere, s 
Till ladies waxed wood, 

And then bespake the kinges daughter, 
And these wordes thus shee sajd : — 

" Strike on, strike on, Glasgerion, 

Of thy striking doe not blinne ; * lo 

Theres never a stroke comes oer thy harpe, 
But it glads my hart withinne." 

" Faire might him fall, ladye," quoth hee, 
" Who taught you nowe to speake ! 

I have loved you, ladye, seven longe yeere, i» 
My harte I neere durst breake." 

" But come to my bower, my Glasgerion, 

When all men are att rest : 
As I am a ladie true of my promise. 

Thou shalt bee a welcome guest." » 

Home then came Glasgerion, 

A glad man, lord ! was hee : 
" And, come thou hither, Jacke my boy, 

C!ome hither unto mee. 

" For the kinges daughter of Normandye 26 

Hath granted mee my boone ; 
And att her chambere must I bee 

Beffore the oocke have crowen.** 

18, him fall. 



OLASGERION. 5 

" O master, master," then quoth hee, 

<' Lay your head downe on this stone ; ao 

For I will waken you, master deere, 
Afore it be time to gone." 

But up then rose that lither ladd, 

And hose and shoone did on ; 
A coUer he cast upon his necke, 85 

Hee seemed a gentleman. 

And when he came to the ladyes chamber, 

He thrild upon a pinn : 
The lady was true of her promise, 

And rose and lett him inn. 40 

He did not take the lady gaye 

To boulster nor to bed : 
[Nor thoughe hee had his wicked wille, 

A single word he sed.] 

He did not kisse that ladyes mouthe, 45 

Nor when he came, nor yode : 
And sore that ladye did mistrust. 

He was of some churls bloud. 

But home then came that lither ladd. 
And did off his hose and shoone ; 00 

And cast the coller from off his necke : 
He was but a churles sonne. 



GLASGERION. 

" Awake, awake, my deere master, 
The cock hath well-nigh croweri ; 

Awake, awake, my master deere, as 

I hold it time to be gone. 

" For I have saddled your horsse, master, 
Well bridled I have your steede, 

And I have served you a good breakfast, 
For thereof ye have need." oo 

Up then rose good Glasgerion, 

And did on hose and shoone. 
And cast a coller about his necke : 

For he was a kinge his sonne. 

And when he came to the ladyes chambere, en 

He thrilled upon the pinne ; 
The ladye was more than true of promise, 

And rose and let him inn. 

" O whether have you left with me 

Your bracelet or your glove ? to 

Or are you returned back againe 
To know more of my love ? '* 

Glasgerion swore a full great othe. 
By oake, and ashe, and thome ; 

" Ladye, I was never in your chambere, w 
Sith the time that I was borne." 



GLASGBRION. 

" O then it was your lither foot-page, 

He hath beguiled mee : " 
Theo shee pulled forth a little pen-kniffe. 

That banged b; her knee. 

Sayes, " there shall never noe churls blood 

Within my bodye spring : 
No cburi^ blood shall e'er defile 

The daughter of a kinge." 

Home then went Glasgerion, 
And woe, good lord I was bee : 

Sayea, "come thou hither, Jacke my boy, 
Come hither unto mee. 

" If I bad killed a man to-night. 

Jack, I would tell it thee : 
But if I have not killed a man to-night, 

Jacke, thou hast killed three." 

And he puld out bis bright browne sword, 

And dryed it on his sleeve, 
And he emote off that lither ladds head, 

Who did his ladje grieve. 

He sett the swords poynt till his brest, 

The pummil unlill a stone : 
Throw the &l3enesse of that lither ladd, 

These three lives weme all gone. 



GLENKINDIE. 



From Jamie8on*8 Papular BaUads arid Bongs, L 91. The copy 
in the Thistle of Scotland, p. 81, is the same. , 

Glenkindie was ance a harper gude, 

He harped to the king ; 
And Glenkindie was ance the best harper 

That ever harp'd on a string. 

He'd harpit a fish out o' saut water, s 

Or water out o' a stane ; 
Or milk out o' a maiden's breast, 

That bairn had never nane. 

He's taen his harp intil his hand, 

He harpit and he sang ; lo 

And ay as he harpit to the king, 
To hand him unthought lang. 

1. Glenkindie (qu. Olenkennedyt) is a beautiful valley, 
watered by the River Don, [and by a small stream, called 
Kindy or Kennedy] in the neighbourhood of Glenbncket, and 
belongs to the earl of Fife. J. 



OLBKKtKDIE. 

" m gie you a robe, Glenkindie, 

A robe o' the royal pa', 
Gin ye will harp i' the winter's night 

Afore my nobles a'." 

And the king but and his nobles a' 

Sat birling at the wine ; 
And he wad bae but his ae dochter, 

To wail on them at dine. 

He's taen bis harp intill his hand, 
He's harpit them a' asleep, 

Except it was the young countess, 
That love did waukiu keep. 

And first he has harpit a grave tune, 
And syne he has harpit a gay ; 



" The king bat and hig aobleEi a' 

Sat birlinf! at the wine, [ii»] 
He would hoe nane but his a« daughter 

To w^t on Cbem at diiie. 

** She eerred them bat, she served them ben, 

Intlll a goim a' green; 
But ber e'e van t.y on Broim Robin, 

That Blood low under the rain," &o. 



10 GLENKINDIE. 

And mony a sich atween hands 
I wat the lady gae. 

Says, " Whan day is dawen, and cocks hae 
crawen, 

And wappit their wings sae wide, » 

It's ye may come to my bower door, 

And streek you by my side. 

But look that ye tell na Gib your man, 

For naething that ye dee ; 
For, an ye tell him, Gib your man, ss 

He'll beguile baith you and me." 

He's taen his harp intill his hand ; . 

He harpit and he sang ; 
And he is hame to Gib his man, 

As fast as he could gang. . 40 

" O mith I tell you, Gib, my man. 

Gin I a man had slain ? " 
" O that ye micht, my gude master, 
,Altho' ye had slain ten." 

25^28. The following stanza occurs in one of the editor's 
copies of The Gay Gosthawh: — 

" first he sang a merry song, 

And then he sang a grave; 
And then he pecked his feathers gray, 

To her the letter gave.'* J. 



GLBNKINDIE. 

" Then tak ye Wot now, Gib, my man, 

My bidden for b> dee ; 
And, but bn ye wauken me in time, 

Ye sail be hangit bie. 

" Whan day baa dawen, and cocka bae crav 
And wappit their wings sae wide, 

I'm bidden gang tiU yon lady's bower, 
And streek me by her side." 

" Gae hame to your bed, my good master 
TeVe waukit, I fear, o'er lang ; 

For 111 wauken you in as good time. 
As ony cock i' the land." 

He's taen his harp intill his hand. 

He harpit and be aang, 
Until he harpit his master asleep, 

Syne fast awa did gang. . 

And he is till that lady's bower, 

As feat as he could rin ; 
When he cam till that lady's bower, 

He chappit at the chin. 

" O wha is fhia," says that lady, 
" That opens nae and comes in ? " 

"It's I, Glenkindie, your ain true love, 
open and lat me in ! " 

64, at the chin. Sic. 



1 2 GLENKINDIE. 

She kent he was nae gentle knicht 
That she had latten m ; * to 

For neither whan he gaed noif cam, 
Kist he her cheek or chin. 

He neither kist her whan he cam, 
Nor clappit her when he gaed ; 

And in and at her bower window, 76 

The moon shone like the gleed. 

" O, ragged is your hose, Glenkindie, 

And riven is your sheen. 
And reavel'd is your yellow hair 

That I saw late yestreen." ao 

" The stockings they are Gib my man's, 

They came first to my hand ; 
And this is Gib my man's shoon ; 

At my bed feet* they stand. 
Fve reaveU'd a* my yellow hair as 

Coming against the wind." 

He's taen the harp intill his hand, 

He harpit and he sang. 
Until he cam to his master. 

As fast as he could gang. * w 

" Won up, won up, my good master ; 
I fear ye sleep o'er lang ; 



There's nae a cock in a' the land 

But haa wappit his wings and crawn.' 

Glenkindie'a tane hia harp in hand, 

He barpit and he Bang, 
And he haa reach'd the ladj'a bower, 

Afore that e'er he blao. 

When he cam to the lady's bower, 

He chappit at the chin ; 
" O, wha ia that at my bower door, 

That opens na and comes in ? " 
" It's I, G-lenkiDdie,,yoiir ain true love, 

And in I canna win." 



" Forbid it, forbid it," saya that lady, 
" That ever sae ahame betide ; 

That I should first he a wild loon'a lass. 
And then a young knight's bride." 

There was oae pity for that lady, 
For ehe lay cald and dead ; 

But a' waa for him, Gleokindie, 
In bower he must go mad. 

He'd harpit a fish out o' aaut water ; 
The water out o' a stane ; 



1 i GLEXKINDIE. 

The milk out o' a maiden's breast, na 

• 

That bairn had never hane. 

He's taen his harp intill his hand ; 

Sae sweetly as it rang, 
And wae and weary was to hear 

Glenkindie's dowie sang. lao 

But cald and dead was that lady, 

Nor heeds for a' his maen ; 
An he wad harpit till domisday, 

She'll never speak again. 

He's taen his harp intill his hand ; us 

He harpit and he sang ; 
And he is hame to Gib his man 

As fast as he could gang. 

** CJome forth, come forth, now, Gib, my man. 
Till I pay you your fee ; i» 

Come forth, come forth, now, Gib, my man ; 
Weel payit sail ye be ! " 

And he has taen him, Gib, his man. 

And he has hang'd him hie ; 
And he's hangit him o'er his ain yate, 1-35 

As high as high could be. 

120. This stanza has been altered, to introduce a little va- 
riety, and prevent the monotonous tiresomeness of repeti- 
tion. J. 






THE OLD BALLAD OF LITTLE MUSGRAVE 
AND THE LADY BARNARD. 



The popularity of this ancient ballad is evinced by 
its being frequently quoted in old plays. In Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's Knight of the Burning Pestle, 
(produced in 1611,) the fourteenth stanza is cited, thus : 

*' And some they whistled and some they sung, 

Hey^ down, down ! ' * 

And some did loudly say, 
Ever as the lord Bamot's horn blew. 
Away, Mosgraye, away." 

Ad V. Scene 8. 

The oldest known copy of this piece is found in Wit 
Restord, (1658,) p. 174, and from the reprint of that 
publication we have taken it, (p. 293.) Dryden seems 
to have adopted it frx)m the same source into his Miscel- 
lanies, and Ritson has inserted Dryden's version in An- 
cient Songs and Ballads^ ii. 1 1 6. Percy's copy (Tteliques, 
ill. 106,) was inferior to the one here used, and was 
besides somewhat altered by the editor. 

A Scottish version, furnished by Jamieson, is given 
in the Appendix to tiiis volume, and another, extend- 



16 LITTLE MUSGRAVE AND 

ing to forty-eight stanzas, in Scottish Traditional Ver- 
sions of Ancient BaUads, Percy Society, vol. xvii. p. 21. 
Similar incidents, with a verbal coincidence in one 
stanza, occur in the ballad immediately succeeding the 
present 



As it fell one holy-day, hcu/ downe. 

As manybe in the yeare, 
When young men and maids together did goe, 

Their mattins and masse to heare, 

Little Musgrave came to the church dore, « 
The preist was at private masse ; 

But he had more minde of the faire women, 
Then he had of our ladys grace. 

The one of them was clad in green, 

Another was clad in pall ; lo 

And then came in my lord Bamards wife, 
The fairest amonst them all. 

She cast an eye on little Musgrave, 

As bright as the summer sun. 
And then bethou^t this little Musgrave, u 

" This ladys heart have I woonn." 



8, lady. 10, pale. 11, Bernards. 



THE LADY BARNARD. 17 

Quoth she, " I have loved thee, little Musgrave, 

Full long and many a day : " 
*' So have I loved you, fair lady. 

Yet never word durst I say." ix 

" I have a bower at Buckelsfordbery, 

Full daintyly it is deight ; 
If thou wilt wend thither, thou little Musgrave, 

Thou*s lig in mine armes all night." 

Quoth he, " I thank yee, faire lady, 25 

This kindnes thou showest to me ; 

But whether it be to my weal or woe, 
This night I will Ug with thee." 

AQ that heard a little tinny page. 

By his ladyes coach as he ran : so 

[Quoth he,] " allthough I am my ladyes foot- 
page, 

Tet I am lord Bamards man. 

" My lord Barnard shall knowe of this, 

Whether I sink or swimm : " 
And ever where the bridges were broake, rj5 

He laid him downe to swimme. 

" Asleepe, awake ! thou lord Barnard, 
As thou art a man of life ; 

22, geight 23, wed. 29, With that he heard: tyne. 
84, sinn. 37, or wake. 
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18 LITTLE MUSGBAYE AND 

For little Musgrave is at Bucklesfordbery, 
Abed with thy own wedded wife." 40 

" If this be true, thou little tinny page, 
This thing thou teUest to mee, ^ 

Then all the land in Bucklesfordbery 
I freely will give' to thee. 

" But if it be a ly, thou little tinny page, « 

This thing thou tellest to me, 
On the hyest tree in Bucklesfordbery 

There hanged shalt thou be." 

He called up his merry men all : — 

" Come saddle me my steed ; so 

This night must I to Buckellsfordbery, 
For I never had greater need." 

And some of them whistFd, and some of them 
sung, 

And some these words did say. 
Ever when my lord Bamards horn blew, « 

" Away, Musgrave, away ! " 



" Methinks I hear the thresel-cock, 
Methinks I hear the jaye ; 

Methinks I hear my Lord Barnard, — 
And I would I were away." 



m 



65, And ever. 



THE LADY BAKNAKD. 19 

** Lye still, lye still, thou little Musgrave, 

And huggell me from the cold ; 
Tis nothing but a shephards boy, 

A driving his sheep to the fold. 

V 

" Is not thy hawke upon a perch ? cs 

Thy steed eats oats and hay, 
And thou [a] fair lady in thine armes, — 

And wouldst thou bee away ? ** 

With that my lord Barnard came to the dore, 
And lit a stone upon ; 7o 

He plucked out three silver keys. 
And he opened the dores each one. 

He lifted up the coverlett, 

He lifted up the sheet ; 
" How now, how now, thou little Musgrave, 75 

Doest thou find my lady sweet ? " 

" I find her sweet," quoth little Musgrave, 

" The more 'tis to my paine ; 
I would gladly give three hundred pounds 

That I were on yonder plaine." »» 

** Arise, arise, thou littell Musgrave, 

And put thy clothes on ; 
It shal ne'er be said in my country, • 

I have killed a naked man. 



1 



20 LITTLE MUSGRAVE AND 

" I have two swords in one scabberd, a 

Full deere they cost my purse ; 
And thou shalt have the best of them, 

And I will have the worse." 

The first stroke that little Musgrave stroke, 
He hurt Lord Barnard sore ; » 

The next stroke that Lord Barnard stroke. 
Little Musgrave ne're struck more. 

With that bespake this faire lady, 

In bed whereas she lay ; 
" Although thou'rt dead, thou little Musgrave, a 

Yet I for thee will pray ; 

" And wish well to thy soule will I, 

So long as I have life ; 
So will I not for thee, Barnard, 

Although I am thy wedded wife." loo 

He cut her paps from off her brest, 

(Great pity it was to see,) 
That some drops of this ladies heart's blood 

Ran trickling downe her knee. 

" Woe worth you, woe worth [you], my mery 
men all, k» 

You were ne're borne for my good ; 
•Why did you not offer to stay my hand. 

When ye saw me wax so wood ! 

108, see. 



THE LADY BAAXAKD. 



" For I have slaiue the bnvea si 
That ever rode on Bleed ; 

So have I done the fairest ladj 
That ever 



" A grave, a grave," Lord Baniard ciTd, 

To put these lovers in ; 
But lay my lady on [the] upper hand, 

For shfe came of the better kin." 



LORD RANDAL. 

From Jamieson's Popular Ballads and SongSj i. 162. 



*' The story of this ballad very much resembles that 
of LUtle Mvtsgrave and Lord Barnard. The common 
tide is, The Bonny Birdy, The first stanza is sung 
thus : — 

* There was a knight, on a summer's night. 

Was riding o'er the lee, diddle ; 
And there he saw a bonny birdy 

Was singing on a tree, diddU : 
wow for day, diddle ! 

And dear gin it were day ! 
Gin it were day, and I were away. 

For I ha'ena lang time to stay.' 

Li the text, the burden of diddle has been omitted ; 
and the name of Lord Randal introduced, for the sake 
of distinction, and to prevent the ambiguity arising 
from * the knight,' which is equally applicable to both." 

The lines supplied by Jamieson have been omitted. 

Allan Cunningham's "improved" version of the 
Bonny Birdy may be seen in his Songs of Scotland, ii. 
130. 



LORD RANDAL. 

XjOrd Kandai. wight, on a summer's ni{ 

Was ridiDg o'er the lee, 
And there he saw a bomiy birdie 

Was aingin' on a tree : 

" wow for day ! 

And dear gin it were day ! 
Gin it were day, and I were away, 

For I ha'ena lang Ume to stay ! 

" Hak haste, mak haste, ye wicht baron 
What keeps ye here sae late ? 

Gin ye kent what was doing at hame, 
I trow je wad look blate. 

" And O wow for day ! 

And dear gin it were day . 
Gin it were day, and ye were away ; 

For ye ha'ena lang time lo stay ! " 

" O what needs I toil day and night, 

My fair body lo spill, 
When I ha'e knichts at my command. 

And ladies at my will ? " 

" weel is he, ye wight baron. 
Has the blear drawn o'er his e'e ; 

But your lady has a knight in ber arms t 
That she lo'es far better nor thee. 



24 LORD RANDAL. 

" And O wow for day ! as 

And dear gin it were day ! 
Gin it were day, and ye were away ; 

For ye ha'ena lang time to stay ! " 

" Ye lie, ye lie, ye bonny birdie ; 

How you lie upon my sweet ; » 

I will tak put my bonny bow, 

And in troth I will you sheet." 

^" But afore ye ha*e your bow weel bent, 
And a' your arrows yare, 
I will flee till anither tree, m 

Whare I can better fare. 

" And O wow for day 

And dear gin it were day ! 
Gin it were day, and I were away; 

For I ha'ena lang time to stay ! *' 40 

" O whare was ye gotten, and where was ye 
decked. 

My bonny birdie, tell me ? " 
" O, I was decked in good green wood, 

Intill a holly tree ; 
A baron sae bald my nest berried, « 

And ga'e me to his ladie. 

*' Wi' good white bread, and farrow-cow milk. 
He bade her feed me aft ; 



LORD RANDAL. 25 

And ga'e her a little wee summer-dale wandie, 
To ding me sindle and saflb. so 

" Wi' good white bread, and fanx)w-cow milk, 

I wat she fed me nought ; 
But wi' a little wee summer-dale wandie, 

She dang me sair and oft : — 
Gin she had done as ye her bade, « 

I wadna tell how she has wrought. 

" And O wow for day ! 

And dear gin it were day ! 
Gin it were day, and ye were away ; 

For ye ha'ena lang time to stay." oo 

Lord Bandal rade, and the birdie flew, 

The live-lang summer's night. 
Till he cam till his lady's bower-door. 

Then even down he did light. 
The birdie sat on the crap o' a tree, 6b 

And I wat it sang fu' dight : 

" O wow for day ! 

And dear gin it were day ! 
Gin it were day, and I were away ; 

For I ha'ena lang time to stay I " to 
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" O WOW for day I 

And dear gin it were day ! 
Gin it were day, and ye were away ; 

For ye ha'ena lang time to stay ! " 

• 

" Now Christ assoile me o' my sin," 75 

The fause knight he could say ; 

" It's nae for nought that the hawk whistles ; 
And I wish that I were away ! 

" And O wow for day ! 

And dear gin it were day ! » 

Gin it were day, and I were away ; 

For I ha'ena lang time to stay ! " 

" What needs ye lang for day, 
And wish that ye were away ? 

Is na your hounds in my cellar as 

Eating white meal and gray ? " 



" Yet, O wow for day ! 

And dear gin it were day ! 
Gin it were day, and I were away, 

For I ha'ena lang time to stay ! 



»> 



90 



" Is na your horse in my stable, 
Eating good com and hay ? 

77. This is a proverbial saying in Scotland. J. 



Is Da your hawk on mj perch tree, 
Just perchiDg for his prey ? 

And isna yoursel in my arms twn ; 
Then how can ye lang for day?" 

" Yet, O wow for day ! 

And dear gin it were day ! 
Gin it were day, and I were away, 

For I ha'ena lang time to stay. 

" Tet, O wow for day I 

And dear gin it were day ! 
For he that's in bed wi' anither man's fl 

Hoii aever lang time to stay." 



Then out Lord Randal drew his brand. 

And siraiked it o'er a strae; 
And thi'ough and through the fause knigbl 

He gar'd cald iron gae i 
And I hope ilk ane sail sae be serv'd, 
Thai treats an honest mita sae ! 



GIL MORRICE. 



<< Of the many ancient ballads which have been 
preserved by tradition among the peasantry of Scot- 
land, none has excited more interest in the world of 
letters than the beautiftd and pathetic tale of Gil Mor- 
ice; and this, no less on account of its own intrin^c 
merits as a piece of exquisite poetry, than of its hav- 
ing furnished the plot of the justly celebrated tragedy 
of Douglas, It has likewise supplied Mr. Langhome 
with the principal materials from which he has woven 
the &.bric of his sweet, though prolix poem of Owen of 
Carron, Perhaps the list could be easily increased of 
those who have drawn their inspiration from this af- 
fecting strain of Olden Minstreby. 

" J£ any reliance is to be placed on the traditions of 
that part of the country where the scene of the ballad 
is laid, we will be enforced to believe that it is founded 
on &cts which occurred at some remote period of Scot- 
tish History. The * grene wode * of the ballad was the 
ancient forest of Dundaff, in Stirlingshire, and Lord 
Barnard's Castle is said to have occupied a precipitous 
cliff, overhanging the water of Carron, on the lands of 
Halbertshire. A small bum, which joins the Carron 
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about fiye miles aboye these lands, is named the Earl&- 
bum, and the hill near the source of ihat stream is 
called the Earlshill, both deriving their appellations, 
according to the unvar}ing traditions of the countr}% 
&om the unfortunate Erie's son who is the hero of the 
ballad. He, also, according to the same respectable 
authority, was * beautiful exceedingly,' and especially 
remarkable for the extreme length and loveliness of 
his yellow hair, which shrouded him as it were a gold- 
en mist To these floating traditions we are, probably, 
indebted for the attempts which have been made to 
improve and embellish the ballad, by the introduction 
of various new stanzas since its first appearance in a 
printed form. 

" In Percy's Reliques, it is mentioned that it had run 
through two editions in Scotland, the second of which 
appeared at Glasgow in 1 755, 8vo. ; and that to both 
there was prefixed an advertisement, setting forth that 
the preservation of the poem was owing ' to a lady, who 
fitvoured the printers with a copy, as it was carefully col- 
lected from the mouths of old women and nurses,' and 
requesting that * any reader, who could render it more 
correct or complete, would oblige the public with such 
improvements.' This was holding out too tempting a 
bait not to be greedily snapped at by some of those * In- 
genious Hands ' who have corrupted the purity of legen- 
dary song in Scotland by manifest forgeries and gross im- 
positions. Accordingly, sixteen additional verses soon 
appeared in manuscript, which the Editor of the Rel- 
iques has inserted in their proper places, though he 
rightly views them in no better light than that, of an 
ingenious interpolation. Indeed, the whole ballad of 
GHl Morice, as the writer of the present notice has been 
politely informed by the leame^ and elegant Editor of 
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the Border Minstrelsy^ underwent a total revisal about 
the period when the tragedy of Douglas was in the ze- 
nith of its popularity, and this improved copy, it seems, 
embraced the ingenious interpolation above referred 
to. Independent altogether of this positive informa- 
tion, any one, familiar with the state in which tradi- 
tionary poetry has been transmitted to the present 
times, can be at no loss to detect many more ' ingen- 
ious interpolations,' as well as paraphrastic additions, 
in the ballad as now printed. But, though it has been 
grievously corrupted in this way, the most scrupulous 
inquirer into the authenticity of ancient song can have 
no hesitation in admitting that many of its verses, even 
as they now stand, are purely traditionary, and feir, 
and genuine parcels of antiquity, unalloyed with any 
base admixture of modem invention, and in nowise 
altered, save in those changes of language to which all 
oral poetry is unavoidably subjected, in its progress 
from one age to another." Motherwell. 

We have given Gil Morrice as it stands in the Re- 
liques, (iii. 132,) degrading to the margin those stan- 
zas which are undoubtedly spurious, and we have 
added an ancient traditionary version, obtained by 
Motherwell, which, if it appear short and crude, is at 
least comparatively incorrupt. Chield Morice, taken 
down from recitation, and printed in MotherwelPs 
Minstrelsy^ (p. 269,) nearly resembles Git Morrice^ as 
here exhibited. We have also inserted in the Appen- 
dix Childe Maurice, " the very old imperfect copy," 
mentioned in the Reliques, and first published from 
the Percy MS. by Jamieson. 

The sets of Gil Morrice in the collections of Herd, 
Hnkerton, lUtson, &c., are all taken from Percy. 
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Gil Morrioe was an erles son, 

His name it waxed wide : 
It was nae for his great riches, 

Nor zet his mickle pride ; 
Bot it was for a lady gay « 

That liv'd on Carron side. 

" Quhair sail I get a bonny boy, 
That will win hose and shoen ; 

That will gae to Lord Barnard's ha', 

And bid his lady cum ? lo 

« And ze mami rin my errand, WiUie, 

And ze may rin wi' pride ; 
Quhen other boys gae on their foot, 

On horseback ze sail ride." 

" O no ! O no ! my master dear ! m 

I dare nae for my life ; 
I '11 no gae to the bauld barons. 

For to triest furth his wife." 

5. The stall copies of the ballad complete the stanza thus : 

&ifact wasfair^ lang was hU hairy 

Jh the vnld woods lie staid; 
Bat his fame was for a fair lady 

That lived on Carronside. 

Which is no injudicious interpolation, inasmuch as it is found- 
ed upon \he traditions current among the vulgar, regarding 
Gil Morice's comely face and long yellow hair. Motherwell. 
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" My bird Willie, my boy WiUie, 

My dear Willie," he sayd : 20 

" How can ze strive against the stream ? 
For I sail be obeyd." 

" Bot, O my master dear I " he cry'd, 
" In grene wod ze *re zour lain ; 

6i owre sic thochts, I walde ze rede, 25 

For fear ze should be tain." 

** Haste, haste, I say, gae to the ha', 

Bid hir cum here wi' speid : 
If ze refuse my heigh command, 

I '11 gar zour body bleid. ao 

" Gae bid hir take this gay mantel, 

'T is a' gowd bot the hem ; 
Bid hir cum to the gude grene wode, 

And bring nane bot hir lain : 

" And there it is, a silken sarke, as 

Hir ain hand sewd the sleive ; 

And bid hir cum to Gill Morice, 
Speir nae bauld barons leave." 

" Yes, I will gae zour black errand. 

Though it be to zour cost ; « 

Sen ze by me will nae be wam'd, 
In it ze sail find frost. * 
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" The baron he is a man of might, 
He aeir could bide to taunt ; 

As ze will see, before it 's oicht, 
How sma' ze hae to vaunt. 

" And sen I maun zour errand rin 

Sae sair against my will, 
I 'se mak a tow and keip it trow, 

It sail be done for ill." 

And quhen he came to broken brigue, 
He bent his bow and swam ; 

And quhen he came to grass growing, 
Set down his feet and ran. 

And quhen he came to Barnard's ha'. 
Would neither chap nor ca' ; 

Bot set his bent bow to bis breist. 
And lichtly lap Ihe wa'. 

He wauld nae tell the man his ei-rand, 
Though he stude at the gait ; 

Bot straiht into the ha' he cam, 
Quhair they were set at meit 

" Hail I hail I my gentle sire and dan*. 
My message winna waite ; 

61-S8, A familisr commonpUce in ballad poetr 
OiiUe Vytt, Lady Maitry, Lord Bamaby, &c. 
VOL. 11. 3 
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Dame, ze mann to the gude grene wod^ es 
Before that it be late. 

" Ze 're bidden tak this gay mantel, 

'T is a' gowd bot the hem : 
Zou maun gae to the gude grene wode, 

Ev'n by your sel alane. to 

" And there it is, a silken sarke. 
Your ain hand sewd the sleive : 

Ze maun gae speik to Gill Morice ; 
Speir nae bauld barons leave." 

The lady stamped wi' hir foot, n 

And winked wi' hir ee ; 
But a' that she could say or do, 

Forbidden he wad nae bee. 

" It 's surely to my bow'r-woman ; 

It neir could be to me." » 

" I brocht it to Lord Barnard's lady ; 

I trow that ze be she." 

Then up and spack the wylie nurse, 

(The bairn upon hir knee) : 
" If it be cum frae Gill Morice, a 

It 's deir welcum to mee." 

" Ze leid, ze leid, ze filthy nurse, 

Sae loud I heird ze lee ; 
I brocht it to Lord Barnard's lady ; 

I trow ze be nae shee." » 



rn- 
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Then up and spack the bauld baron, 

An angry man was hee ; 
He 's tain the table wi' his foot, 

Sae has he wi' his knee, 
Till siller cup and ezer dish 95 

In flinders he gard flee. 

" Grae bring a robe of zour eliding. 

That hings upon the pin ; 
And I '11 gae to the gude grene wode, 

And speik wi' zour lemman." loo 

" O bide at hame, now. Lord Barnard, 

I warde ze bide at hame ; 
Neir wyte a man for violence, 

That neir wate ze wi' nane." 

Gil Morice sate in gude grene wode, 105 

He whistled and he sang : 
" O what mean a' the folk coming ? 

My mother tan-ies lang." 

The baron came to the grene wode, 

Wi' mickle dule and care ; no 

And there he first spied Gill Morice 
Kameing his zellow hair. 

109 His hair was like the threeds of gold 
Drawne frae Minerva's loome ; 
His lipps like roses drapping dew; 
His breath was a' perfume. 

96, mazer. 
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" Nae wonder, nae wonder, Gill Morice, 

My lady loed thee weel ; 
The fairest part of my bodie us 

Is blacker than thy heel. 

" Zet neir the less now, Gill Morice, 

For a' thy, great beautie, 
Ze 's rew the day ze eir was bom ; 

That head sail gae wi' me." lao 

Now he has drawn his trusty brand. 

And slait it on the strae ; 
And thro' Gill Morice' fair body 

He 's gar cauld iron gae. 

And he has tain Gill Morice' head, 12s 

And set it on a speir : 
The meanest man in a' his train 

Has gotten that head to bear. 

■His brow was like the mountaiD snae 

Gilt by the morning beam ; 
His cheeks like living roses glow; 

His een like azm^ stream. 

The boy was clad in robes of grene, 

Sweete as the infant spring; 
And like the mavis on the bush, 

He gart the vallies ring. 

126 That sweetly wavd around his face, 
That face beyond compare; 
He sang sae sweet, it might dispel 
A' rage but fell dispair. 

122, slaited. 
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And he has tain Gill Morice up, 
Laid him across his steid, 

And brocht him to his pwnted bowr, 
And Imd him on a bed. 

The lady eat on castil wa', 
Beheld baith dale and donn ; 

And there she saw Gill Morice' head 
Cum tmliDg to the toun. 

" Far bettiir I loe that bluidy head, 

Bot and that zellow hair, 
Than Lord Barnard, and a' his lauds. 

As they lig here and Ihair." 

And she has tain her Gill Morice, 
And kissd baith month and chin : 

" I was ouce as fow of Gill Morice, 
As the hip is o' the stean. 

" I got ze in my father's house, 
Wi' nuckle sin and shame ; 

I brocht thee up in gude green wode. 
Under the heavy rain. 

" Oft have I by thy cradle sitten, 
And fondly seen thee sleip ; 

Bot now I gae about thy grave. 
The saut tears for to weip." 



And syne she kiasd his bluidy cbeik, 
And syne his bluidy chin : 

" better I loe my Gill Morice 
Than a' my kith and kin ! " 

■■Away, away, ze il woman, 
And an ill deith mait ze dee ; 

Gin I had ken'd he 'd bia zour aon, 
He 'd neir bin slain for mee." 



T " Obmid me not, my hmi Barnsrd 1 
Obratd m« not for ehame 1 
Wi' that Bsim gpeir, pierce my heaitl 
And pnt me ont o' puin. 

" Since nothing hot Gill Morice' bend 
ThyJelOQs rage conld quell, 

I^ that SBim bend now ok hir life 
That neir to thee did ill. 

" To me nae efter days nor niohto 

WllIeiibeEittorkind; 
I "11 all the air with heavy righi. 

And greet till I am blind." 

" Enoucb at blood by me 's bin spilt. 
Seek not zOQT death frae me; 

I rather lourd it bad been my eel 
Than eather him or thee. 

" With waefo wae I hear zonr plaint; 

Sair, Mir I rew the deid, 
That eir thie cnreed band of mine 

Hnd gard his body bleid. 



CHILD NOETCE, 

Prom MoOiervreirs Minilreliy, p. SS2. 

Jtimon}' of a moat unexcepdonable d^acrip- 
which it would be tedious here to det^ul, — 
can distinctly trace tbis ballad as eidstiug in 
sbape at least a centmy ^o, wbich carries 
y beyond the date of the first printed copy 
rice; and tiiia with a poem which has been 
but by oral tradition, is do mean poiilive 

IntroductioD to his collectian, Motbenrell 
lis having found a more complete copy of tluB 
er the title of Bahe Nourice. 



NosrcE is a clever young man, 

savera wi' the wind ; 

rse was silver shod before, 

1 the beaten gold behind. 
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He called to his little man John, 5 

Saying, " You don't see what I see ; 

For yonder I see the very first woman 
That ever loved me. 

" Here is a glove, a glove," he said, 

" Lined with the silver gris ; 10 

You may tell her to come to the merry green 
wood, 
To speak to Child Nory. 

« Here ia a ring, a ring," he says, 

'^ It 's all gold but the stane ; A 

You may tell her to come to the merry gr^pn 

wood, { 15 

And ask the leave o' nane." f -^ 

" So well do I love your errand, my master, ^ 

But far better do I love my life ; 
*0 would ye have me go to Lord Bartiard's castel. 

To betray away his wife ? " ao 



\ 



" O don't I give you meat," he says, 

" And don't I pay you fee ? 
How dare you stop my errand ? '•' he says ; 

" My orders you must obey." 



when he came to Lord Barnard*s castel, 25 
He tinkled at the ring ; 



as leaAj aa Lord Barnard himself 
this little boy iit? 

a glove, a glove," he saya, 

I with the silver gris ; « 

hidden to come to the merry green 

xid, 

ik to Child Nory. 

a ring, a ring," he says, 

ill gold bat the stane : 

bidden to come to the merry green 

X)d, u 

k the leave o' nane." 

'uard he was standing by, 

1 angry man was he : 

did I think there was a lord in this 

jrld 

ly loved but me ! " « 

ised himself in the Holland smocks, 

irments that was gay ; 

t away to the merry green wood, 

ak to Child Nory. 
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Child Noryce sits on yonder tra 

He whistles and he sings : 
" O wae be to me," eaya Child Noryce, 

" Yonder my mother comes ! " 

Child Noryce he came off the tree, 
His mother to take off the horse : 

" Och alace, alace," says Child Noryce, 
" My mother was ne'er so gross." 

Lord Barnard he had a little small sword, 
That hung low down by his knee j 

He cut the head off Child Noryce, 
And put the I>ody on a tree. 

And when he came to his castel, 

And to his lady's hall. 
He threw the head into her lap. 

Saying, " Lady, there is a ball ! " 

She turned up the bloody head, 
She kissed it frae cheek to chin ; 

" Far better do I love this bloody head 
Than all my royal kin. 

" When I was in my father's oastell, 

In my virginitie. 
There came a lord into the North, 

Gat Cliild Noryce with me." 



^HILD NORTCE. 



thee, Lady Margarel," he said, 
death may you die ; :< 

told me he was your son, 
r been slain by me." 



CLERK SAUNDERS. 



Fbom the MinaiTeUy of the SeoUith Border, (iii, 1 75,) 
where it was fiift published. It waa " taken from Mr. 
Herd's MSS., with several corrections from a shorter 
and more imperfect copy in the same volume, and one 
or two conjectural emendations in the arrangemeDt of 
the st&nKas." 

That that part of the ballad which follows thu 
death of the lovem is an independent sterj-, is obvious 
both from internal evidence, and from the separate 
existence of those concluding stanzas in a variety of 
forms: as, Sweet WHtiam's Ghost, {Tea-Tabk Miscel- 
lany, ii. 142,) Sweel Wiiliam and May Margaret, 
(Kinloch, p. 241,) WUliam and Marjorie, (Molher- 
well, p. 186,) Of this second part, Motherwell ob- 
serves, that it ia often made the tail-piece to other bal- 
lads where a deceased lover appears to his mistress. 
The two were, however, combined by Sir Walter Scott, 
and the present Editor has coat«nt«d himself with in- 
dicating distiactly the close of the proper story. 

An inferior copy of Clerk Saunders, published by 
Jamieson, is inserted in the Appendix, for (he %ake of 



CLERK 

duable aUnzas. It resembles the Swedish 
r The Cruel Brother, {Svemka Folk-Visor, 
whiyh, however, is much shorter. The edition 
in, (i. ISO,) is entirely worthless. A North- 
version of the First Part is given hy Kinloch, 
^oUah Balladt, 2SS. 

FART FIRST. 

K Saunders and may Margaret, 
liked ower yon gai-den green ; 
iad and heavy was the love 
at fell thir twa between. 



ed, a b«d," Clerk Saunders said, i 

L bed for you and me ! " — 

! na, fye na," said may Margaret, 

'ill anes we married be ; 

in may come my seven bauld brothers, 
i' torches burning bright ; i 

11 say — ' We hae but ae sister, 
id behold she's wi' a knight ! ' " — 

!D take the sword from my scabbard, 

id slowly lift the pin ; 

you may swear, and safe your aith, ■ 

: never let Clerk Saunders in. 

3 take a napkin in your hand, 
id tie up baith your bonny een; 
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And jou may swear, and safe your ruth, 
Ye saw me na since late yestreen." a 

It was ^lout the midnight hour, 

When they asleep were laid, 
When in and eame her seven brothers, 

Wi' torches burning red. 

When in and came her seven brothers, v 

Wi' torches burning bright i 
They said, " We hae but ae sister, 

And behold her lying with a knight ! " 

Then out and spake the first o' Ihem, 

" I bear the sword shall gar him die ! » 

And out and spake the second o' them, 
" Hia fether has nae mair than he ! " 

And out and spake the third o* them, 
" I wot that they are lovers dear ! " 

And out and spake the fourth o' them, u 

"They hae been in love this mony a year ! " 



" Ye'll take me in yonr anna twR, 

Te'U CUT]' me into your bed, 

And ye may iwear, and save your aith, 

That in your bour floor I ne'ei gae'd." 



CLERE BAUNDESS. 

[ten out and spake the 6fth o' them, 

" It were great hid true love to twiun ! " 

ad out and epake the sixth of them, 

" It were shame to slay a sleeping man ! " « 

len up and gat the seventh o' them, 
And never a word spake he ; 
it he has striped his bright brown brand 
Out through Clerk Saunders' fcur bodye. 

erk Saunders he started, and Margaret she 

Into his arms as asleep she lay ; 
id sad aad silent was the night 

Tliat was atween thir twae. 

id they lay still and sleeped sound. 

Until the day began to daw ; w 

id kindly to him she did say, 

" It is dme, true love, yon were awa." 

It he lay utiU, and sleeped sound, 

Albeit the sun begaa to sheen ; 

e looked atween her and the wa', m 

And dull and drowsie were his een. 

len in and came her father dear. 

Said — " Let a' your mourning be : 

. carry the dead corpse to the clay, 

And I'll come back and comfort thee." — <» 



CLERK SADNDERS. 



" Comfort weel your aeven sons, 
For comlbrted will I neTer be : 

I ween 'twas neither koare nor loon 
Was in the bower last night wi' me 



The clinking bell gaed through the town, 
To cany the dead corse to the clay ; 

And Clerk Saunders stood at may Margaret's 
window, 
I wot, an hour before the day. 

" Are ye sleeping, Margaret ? " he says, » 

" Or are ye wakmg presentlie? 
Give me my faith and troth again, 

I wot, true love, I ^ed to thee." — 

" Tour faith and troth ye sail never get, 

Nor our true love sail never twin, w 

Until ye come within my bower, 
And kiss me cheik and chin." — 

" My mouth it is full cold, Margaret, 
It has the smell, now, of the ground ; 

1. The caatom of the pasaing bell is still kept up in many 
viJtnges in Scotland. The sexton goes through the town, 
ringing a aroal) bell, and annouuoing the death of (he de- 
parted, aod the time of the faneral. Scorr. 
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J cornel}' mouth, u 

fe will Dot be lang. 

'owing a merry midnight, 

. fowls are boding day ; 

h and troth again, 

re me on my way." — ai 

tfoth thou sail na get, 
love shall never twin, 

I in strong traiveling." 

made in the heavens high, > 
i>ot of our good Lord's knee, 
d'giUyflowers; 
impany for to see. 

owing a merry midnight, 
[ fowl are boding day ; » 

eaven will soon be sung, 
ff, will be miss'd away." — 

en a crystal wand, 
troken her troth thereon ; 
him out at the shot-window,, a 
id sigh, and heavy gronn. 

irg'ret ; I thank ye, Marg'ret ; 
.nk ye hiiartilJe ; 
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Gin ever the dead come for the quick, 
Be sure, Margfret, I'll come for thee,"- 

It's hosen and ehoon and gown alone, 
She cUmb'd the wall, and follow'd him, 

Until she came to the green forest. 
And there she lost the sight o' him. 

" Is there ony room at yonr head, Saunde 
la there ony room at your feet? 

Or ony room at your side, Saunders, 
Where fiiin, fain, I wad sleep ? " — 

"There's nae room at my heaxl, Marg'ret, 
There's nae room at my feet ; 

My bed it is fiill lowly now : 

Amang Ihe hungry worms I sleep. 

" Cauld mould is my covering now. 

But and my winding-sheet ; 
The dew it falls nae sooner down. 

Than my resting place ia weet. 

" But plait a wand o' bonny birk, 
And lay it on my breast ; 



GT. The cnsCom of binding the aaw-ldd sod of the c 
yard with osiera, or other aapHngs, pievailed both Ii 
land and Scotland, and sened to piotacCthetorf from 
by cattle, or otherwise. Seem. 
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, tear upon my grave, 
1 lay saul gude rest. 

klarg'ret, and rare Mai^ret, 
g'ret o' veritie, 
love another man, 
e him as j-e did me."— 

d crew the milk-white cock, 
jid crew the grey ; 
anish'd in the air, 
gaed weeping away. 



SWEBT WILLIE AND LADY MARGERIE. 

From Hotheiwell'a Minilrtlit/, p. 370. 

" This Ballad, which poasessea considerable beauty 
and pathos, is given &om the recitation of a lady, 
now tar advanced in years, with whose grandmother 
it was a deserved fevourite. It is now for the first 
time printed. It bean some resemblance to Clerk 
Saunders." 

Subjoined is a different copy from Buchao'a Ballads 
of the Nbnh of Seoliand. 



Sweet Willie vsa a widow's son, 

And he wore a milk-white weed O ; 
And weel could Willie read and write. 
Far better ride on steed 0. 

Lady Mai^rie was the first ladye » 

That drank to him the wine ; 
And aye as the healths gaed round and round. 

" Laddy, your love is mine O." 



SWEET WILLIE ASD LAST MAE 

She 's louted down anto hU foot, 
To lowze sweet WiUie'B shooD C 

The buckles were saestifTtheywa* 
The blood had frozen in 0- 



" O Willie, Willie, I fear that tl 
Hast bred me dule and sorrow ; 

The deed that thou hast done this 
Will kfthe apon the n 



Id then came her father dear, 
And a braid sword hj his gnre < 

And he 'a gien Willie, the widow's 
A deep wound and a sair O. 

" Lye yont, lye yoni, Willie," she a 
" Your sweat weets a' my side 

Lye yont, lye yont, Willie, she say 
For your sweat I downa bide 0. 

She turned her back unto the wa', 
Her face onto the room ; 

And there she saw her auld father. 
Fast walking np and doun 0. 

" Woe be to you, father," she stud, 
" And an ill deid may you die 

For ye 've kill'd Willie, the widow' 
And he would have married me 



T WILLIE AND LADY 

Led her back unto the roon 
ice unto the wa' ; 
h a deep and heavy sich, 
leart it brak in twa O. 



Z AND LADY MAIBRT. 

duly raise she up, 

)' making din ; 

arms lang and bent, 

It sweet Willie in, my dear, 

It sweet Willie in, 

,er low down to her toe, 
ler true love's sheen ; 
luld were the draps o' bleed, 
is trusty brand, ray dear, 
is trusty brand. 

itfii' Bight is that, my love ? 

i' sight to see ; 

is this on your sharp brand, 

not tell me, my dear? 

not tell me?" 

thro' the woods this night, 
maist worried me ; 
lain the wolf, Maisry ? 
the wolf slain me, my dear? 
the wolf slain me ? " 

kiss'd nor love clapped, 
when they meet, 
xls her auld father, 
drowsy sleep, my dear, 
drowsy sleep. 



WILLIE AND LADT UAISRT: 

" whaf 8 become o' my house cot 
Sae crouse at ane did craw ? 

I woDder as ninch at mj bold watt 
That^a nae shootin ower the wa,' 
That's nae shooting ower the w; 

" My gude house cock, my only so 
Heir ower my land sae free ; 

If ony ruffian hae him slain, 

High hanged shall he be, my de 
High hanged shall he be." 

Then he's on to Mwsry's bower do 
And tilled at the pin ; 

" Te sleep ye, wake ye, daughter ] 
Ye'll open, lat me come in, my < 
Te'U open, lat me come ip." 

Between the curtains and the wa', 
She row'd her true love then ; 

And huly went she to the door. 
And let her father in, my dear. 
And let her father in. 

« "What's become o' your maries, T 
Tour bower it looka sae t«em ? 

What's become o' your green clait 
Your beds they are sae thin, mj 
Your beds they are sae thin." 



WILLIE AND LADT MAI3HT. 

Then he's drawn out a trusty brand, 
And slroak'd it o'er a stray ; 

And thro' and thro' sweet Willie's mii 
He's gait cauld iron gae, my dear, 
He'a gart cauld iron gae. 

Then up it waken'd Lady MaJary, 
Out o' her drowsy sleep ; 

And when she saw her true love slain 
She straight began to weep, my dei 
She straight began to weep. 

forgie you now, father," she 
h ye be't for sin ; 
rer lov'd a love but ane, 
arms ye've him sl^n, my de 
arms ye've him slain." 

^t he's slain my gude bold ' 
stout men and twa ; 
he's akun your ae brother, 
was worth them a', my^ear 
was worth them a'." 

IS slain my ae brither, 
II had a' the blame ; 
p a day he plots contriv'd, 
: aweet Willie slain, my dear 
I aweet Willie slain. 



slaJn your gude bold waldi, 

B been forgicD ; 

iiim in armour bright, 

i but alane, my dear, 

i but alane." ^ 

made for thLi young knight, 

ere he lay slain ; 

jweet Maisry bright, 

re she ran brain, my dear, 

re she ran brain. i" 



THE CLERK'S TWA SONS 0' OWSEN 



" This singularly wild and beautiftil old balla 
Chambers, (Scolti'h Ballads, p. 345,) " is ehiefl, 
from the recitation of the editor's grandmothi 
learned it, when a ^r!, nearly seventy years age 
Miss Anne Gray, resident atNeidpath Castle, 1 
shire; some additional stanzas, and a few 
readings, being adopted from a, less perfect, , 
less poetical copy, published in Mr. Bucban's [ 
BaUada and Songs of Ihe North of Scotland, 
and from a fragment in tbe Border Mmstrehy, 
The Wife of Usher's WeU, [vol. i. p. 332, of I 
lection,] but which is evidently the same itarra 

" The editor has been induced to divide thi 
into two parts, on account of the great saperi 
tehal follows over what goes before, and because 
ler portion is in a great measure independen 
other, so far as sense is concerned. The first 
composed of the Peeblesshire version, mingli 
that of the northern editor: the second is fot 
tbe Peeblesshire version, mingled with the fr 
oiled Th4 Wife of Usher's WeU." 



clerk's TWA 80NS O OWSENFOED. 

iral desire of men to hear more of cbarac- 
am they have become strongly interested, 
ntly stimulated the attempt to continue 
fictions, and such supplements are prover- 
rtunate. A ballad-ffliiger would have pow- 
%ments to gradiy this passion of his audi- 
le could most et^onomicaJly effect the object 
g two ballads together. When a tale ended 
the sequel must of necessity be a ghost- 
we have already had, in Clerk Sawders, &a 
this combination. Mr. Chambers has fur- 
best possible reasons for believing that the 
9S has taken place id the case of the present 
that the two parts, (which occur separately,) 
pnally bad no connection, were arbitrarily 
uit the purposes of some unscrupulous rhap- 



PAST FIBST. 

[ sing to jrou a eang, 
|j;rieTe your heart full swr ; 
B Clerk's twa sons o' Owsenford 
to learn some unco leor. 



idoa been in f^r Parish 

ilvemonth and a day, 
Clerk's twa sons fell deep in love 
he Mayor's dauchters twae. 

3 as the twa clerks sat and wrote, 
adies sewed and sang ; 



' THE CLESKS TWA SONS O OWSENFC 

There was mair mirth in that cliamber, 
Than in a' fwr Ferrol's land. 

But word's gane to the michty Mayor, 

Ab he sailed od the sea, 
That the Clerk's twa sons made licht le 

(y his fair dauchtera twae- 

" If they hae wraDged my twa dauditet 
Janet and Maijorie, 
I The mom, ere I taste meat or drink, 
Hie hangit they shall be." 

And word 's gane lo the ulerk hlmsell, 

As he was drinking wine, 
That hia twa sons at fair Pariah 

Were bound in prison atrang. 

Then up and spak the Clerk's ladye, 

And she spak tenderUe : 
" O tak wi' ye a purse o' gowd, 

Or even tak ye three ; 
And if ye canna get Wilham, 

Bring Henry hame to me." 

O sweetly sang the nightingale, 

As she sat on the wand ; 
But sair, s^r mourned Owsenford, 

As he gaed in the strand. 
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CLERK S TWA SONS O OWSENFOED. 

L he came to their prison Strang, 

rade it round about, 
\.t a little shot-window, 

sons were looking out 

i ye there, my sons," he said, 
ar owsen or for kye ? 
lat is it that ye lie for, 
sair bound as ye lie ? " 

lie not here for owsen, father ; 
■ yet do we for kye ; 
's for a little o' dear>-boucht love, i 

sair bound as we lie. 

irrow us, borrow us, father," they said, 

ir the luve we bear to thee ! " 

ver fear, my pretty sons, 

il borrowed ye sail be." = 

le's gane lo the micbty Mayor, 
he spak courteouslie : 
ye grant my twa sons' lives, 
ler for gold or fee ? 

I ye be sae gude a man, » 

pf^nt them bulh to me ? " 

grant ye your twa sons' lives, 
her for gold nor fee ; 



THE CI.BKK a TWA SONS O OWSENi 

Nor will I be Bae gude a man. 
As ^e them baitli to thee ; 

But before the mom at twal o'clock, 
Te'll see them bangit hie ! " 

Ben it came the Mayor's dauchters, 

Wi' kirtle coat alone ; 
Their eyes did sparkle like the gold, 

As they tripped on the slone. 

" Will ye gie us our loves, father, . 

For gold, or yet for fee ? 
Or will ye take our own sweet lives, 

And let our true loves be ? " 

He's taen a whip into 'his hand; 

And lashed them wondrous sair ; 
" Gae to your bowers, ye vile limmer 

Te'se never see them mair." 

Then out it speaks auld Owsenford ; 

A sorry man was he ; 
" Giang to your bouirs, ye Ulye flouira 
For a' this mauana be." 

Then out it speaks him Hynde Henr 
" Come here, Janet, to me ; 

Will ye gie me my faith and troth, 
And love, as I gae thee ? " 



i TWA SONS O OW8ENPORD. 

your f^th and trotb, 

blessing and mine : " 
mes she kissed his mouth, 
looking on. 

leake him gay William : 
e, sweet Uarjorie ; 
e my &ith and trotb, 
Id I gae thee ? " 

hae your faith and troth, 
blessing and mine : " 
imes she kissed bis mouth, 
looking on. 



iff your twa black hats, 
lown on a stone, 
ly ken that ye are clerks, 
ptttteu doon." 

erks tbey died that mom ; 

died lang ere noon ; 
*u' Clerk o' Owaenford 

has gane bame> 



THE CLERK 3 TWA SONS O 



His iady sat oa her castle wa', 

Beholding dale and doun ; 
And there she saw her ain gude lord 

Come walking to the toun. 

" Ye're welcome, ye're welcome, my a 
lorf, 

Ye're welcome hame to me ; 
But where-away are my twa sons ? 

Ye 8uld hae brought tiiem wi' ye." 

" O they are putten to a deeper lear, 

And to a higher scule : 
Tour aiD twa sons will no be hame 

Till the hallow days o' Tule." 

" O sorrow, sorrow, come mak my bed ; 

And, dule, come lay me doun ; 
For I will neither eat nor drink, 

Nor set a fit on gronn' ! " 

The hallow days o' Yule were come. 
And the nights were lang and mirk, 

When ia and cam her ain twa sons, 
And their hats made o' the birk. 



rWA 30 (fS O OWSENFOED. 

in syke nor diuh, 
ij Eheucb ; 
o' Paradise 
:w fair eneueh. 



re, DOW, nuudeos mine, > 

rom the well j 

i shall feast this night, 

i, my merry-men a', 

all ye fare ; » 

s they are come hame 

ennair." 

ae and made their bed, 

eafl and fine ; 
t them wi' her gay mantil, u 

were her ain. 

iock crew in the merry Linkum, 

fowl chirped for day ; 
to tlie youoger aaid, 

mauD away. « 

craw, the day doth daw, 
D worm doth chide ; 
ed out o' our place, 
re maun bide." 



IHILDB VYET. 



a a complete form in MaidmeDt'a 
rland, p. 24. The same editor con- 
djfiereut copy to Motherwell's Sfm- 
An inferior Tersioii ia furnished by 
nd JomiesoD has published a irag- 
Jtorj', here ^ven in the Appendix. 



iH and Childe Vyet, 
li bom in ane bower, 
eir loves on one Lady, 
vas their honour. 

, and Lord Ligram, 
li bora in one hall, 
eir loves on one Lady 
b did them befall. 

I their boabear. Motberwbli.. 



ifl^wrp-wr 



CHILDE VTET. 73 

Lord Ingram woo'd the Lady Maiserej, 
From father and fix)m mother ; lo 

Lord Ingram woo'd the Lady Maiserey, 
From sister and from brother. 

Lord Ingram wooed the Lady Maiserey, 

With leave of all her kin ; 
And every one gave fuU consent, is 

But she said no, to him. 

Lord Ingram wooed the Lady Maiserey, 

Into her father's ha' ; 
Childe Vyet wooed the Lady Maiserey, 

Among the sheets so sma*. ao 

Now it fell out upon a day, 

She was dressing her head. 
That ben did come her father dear. 

Wearing the gold so red. 

" Get up now. Lady Maiserey, --• 

Put on your wedding gown. 
For Lord Ingram will be here. 

Your wedding must be done ! " 

" I'd rather be Childe Vyet's wife, 

The white fish for to sell, .^» 

Before I were Lord Ingram's wife, 
To wear the silk so well ! 



3HILDB TTET. 

le Childe Vyet'a wife, 
to beg my bread, 

i Lord Ingram's wife, 
he gold so red. 

1 1 get a boDny boy, 
pld to hia fee, 

Childe Vyet'a ha", 
letter from me ? " 

im the boy," says one, 

1 gold to my fee, 
way any letter, 

Vyet from thee." 

e found the bridges broke, 
lis bow and swam ; 
e found the grass growing, 
I'd and be ran. 

B came to Vyet'a castle, 
t kirock nor call, 
lent bow to his breast, 
y leaped the wall ; 
porter open'd the gal«, 
ras in the hall. 

s that Childe Vyet read, 



Chii.de VTET. It 

zt line that he looked on, 
or blinded his e'e. 

. ails my own brother," he says, 
11 not let my love be j *> 

: send Ui my brother's bridal ; 
woman shall be free. 

four and twenty bucks and ewes, 
t«n tun of the wine, 
1 my love be blythe and glad, u 

I will foUow syne." 

vas not a groom about that castle, 

jot a gown of green ; 

was blythe, and a' was glad, 

Lady Maiserey was wi' wean, m 

vaa no cook about the kitchen, 
^t a. gown of gray ; 
was blythe, and a' was glad, 
Lady Miuserey was wae. 

Mary Kirk and that castle, n 

all spread o'er with garl, 
) the lady and her maidens, 
1 tramping on the marL 

a. Motherwell. 76, gold, T8, mould. X. C. Q. 



CHILD E VTET. 

rom Mary Kirk to that castle, 
Was spread a cloth of gold, n 

keep the lady and her nuudens. 
From treading on the mould. 

rbea mass was sung, and bells were rung, 

And all men bound for bed, 

hen Lord Ingram and Lady Maiserey, m 

In one bed they were Ifud. 

^en they were laid upon their bed. 

It was bailh soil and warm, 
[fi laid his hand over her aide, 

Says he, " you are with btum." « 

1 told you once, so did I twiee, 
When ye came as my wooer, 

hat Childe Vyet, your one brother, 
One night lay in my bower. 

I told you twice, go did I thnce. « 

Ere ye came me to wed, 
'hat Childe Vyet, your one brother, ■ 

One night lay in my bed ! " 

will you father your bairn on me, 
And on no other man ? lo 

Lud I'll gie him to his dowry, 
Fnll fifty ploughs of land." 



ae bit Til beg for Childe Vyet, 
' Lord Ingram FU beg three, 
r ^e honourable marriage, that 
Mary Kirk he gave me 1 " 



the southland lord, 

it is yoiip will ; 
• it were my burial day, 
ive I'm going tiU. 

now my bower wife, 

aatilie, 

weet Willie's bower, 

a cum speak to me. — 

, gif ye love me weel, 
ems to me, 
' build a bonny ship, 
. speedilie 1 

sail the sea sae green 
ar countrie ; 
) some bonny Isle, 
y midst the aea." 

:r the ship was built, 
■rigged out, 
I in Annet's back, 
ihe cou'dna lout 

gin ye love me weel, 
;ma to me, 

bring me to my bower, 
ler maidens ttiree." 



■, sweet WiUie, 
: lady blithe, 



1 shall hae fiye."- 



motber dear, 
word o' pride ; 
a* our bride's maidens, 
king the bride ? " 

igue, my mother dear, 
let it be, 
md full o' flesh, 
will serve me." 

bride's maidens, 
ord o' pride ; 
a' the fine cleiding? 
isk the bride." 

uy head, maidens, 
my hair, 

n late yestreen, 



sy wi' my back, 
latl, WiUie, 



in flesh and blude, 
Jig will serve me." 

in Willie by the hand, 
linded her ee ; 
dance wi' my true love, 
my heart in three." 

;r bracelet frae her arm 
' frae her knee, 
e that, to my young son 
hia modier see." 



FAIR JANET. 

iing to your father, Janet, 
:ang to him soon ; 
g to your father, Janet, 
,t his days are dune I " 

to her father, 

she could hie ; 

mr will wj' me, father? 

"■our will wi' me ? " 

you, Fair J^net," he eaid, 

bed and board ; 
t ye lo'e Sweet Willie, 
iin wed fl French lord." 

jrd maun I wed, father ? 
lonimauni wed? 
sooth," quo' Fair Janet, 
ir enter my bed." 

to her chamber, 

ihe could go ; 

:it ane that lapped there, 

Willie her jo ! 

part this love, Willie, 
een lang between ; 
ench lord coming o'er the at 
: wi' a ring ; 



FAIR JANKT. 



son in his arms, 
b and chin, — 

mother's bower, 
the moon. 

er," he SBys, 
ne in; 

■ yellow hair, 
1 o'er my chin, — 
son in my arms, 



: now, Sweet Willie, 
fair lady ; 

all hae three." 

awa', 

bed, 

er father dear : 
busk the bride." 

in my head, &ther, 

1 in my side ; 



FAIB JANBT. 1 

And m, ill, am I, father, 
This day for to be a bride." 

" O ye maun buak this bonny bride, 

And put a gay mantle on ; 
For she shall wed this aald French lord. 

Gin she should die the morn." 

Some put on the gay green robes, 

And some put on the brown ; 
But Janet put on the Scarlet robes, 

To shine foremost through the town. 

they mounted the black steed, 
ne mounted the brown ; 
mounted the milk-white steed, 
foremost through the town. 

rill guide your horse, Janet? 
will guide him best ? " 
ut Willie, my true love, 
s I lo'e him best ! " 

I they cam to Marie's kirk, 
the haly ban, 

t's cheek looked pale and wan, 
r colour gaed and cam. 

iner it was past and done, 
ncing to begin, 



I 



FAIE JANET. 



FAIR JANET. 

When she fell dowo al Willie's feet, 
And up did never rise ! 

[She 's ta'en her bracelet frae her f 
jarter frae her knee : 
lat, ^e that, to my jaung sot 

I ne'er his mother see,"] 

9 ta'en the key of his coffer, 
^'ea it to his man ; 
ame and tell my mother dea 
orse he has roe slain ; 
be kind to my young son, 
ather he has nane." 

deal, gar deal the "bread," he 
' deal, gar deal the wine; 
y has seen my true love's de 
night shall witness mine."] 

e was buried in Marie's kirk 
(he tither in Marie's quire : 
he tane there grew a birk, 
the tither a bonny brier. 



LADY MAISRY. 

ballad, said to be very popular in Scotland, 
;n down from recitadon by Jamieson, and ia 
3 from his collection, toI. i. p. J3. A different 
>m Molherwell's Minstrelsy, p. 234, ia ^ven in 
endix. Another, styled young Prince James, 
ieea in Buehan'a Baltaila, toI. i. 103. Bonnie 
'.land, Molherwell, p. 221, is still another ver- 

Lady Maisry naay be compared The Cruel 
in Eck's DeiUscker Liederhm, (Berlin, 1856,) 
, 165, in Des Knaben Wunderhom, ii. 272, and 
ta Folk- Visor, Hi. 107 ; the last ia translated in 
■e and Romance of Northern Europe, p. 261. 

E yoang lords o' the north country 
3ave all a-wooing gane, 
win the love of lady Maisry, 
i\it o' them she wou'd hae nane. 

hae hae sought her, lady Maisry, » 

Ni' broaches, and wi' rings ; 
i they bae courted her, lady Maisry, 
Ni' &' kin kind of things. • 



And they has sought her, ladj Musi 
Frae felher and frae mither ; 

And tbej bae Bought her, lad}' M^r 
Frae sister and frae britber. 

And they hae follow'd her, lady M^ 
Thro' chamber, and through ha' ; 

But a' that they coul4 say lo her, 
Her answer still was " Na." 

" O haud your tongues, young men," si 
" And think nae mair on me ; 

For I've gi'en my love to an English 
Sae think nae mair on me." 

Her father'B kit«hey-boy heard that, 
(An ill death mot he die 1) 

And he is in to her brother. 
As fast as gang cou'd he. 

" is my father and my mother wee 
But and my brothers three ? 

Gin my sister lady Maisry be weel, 
There's naething can ail me." 

" Tour father and your mother b wei 
But and your brothers three ; 

Tour sister, lady Mtusry's, weel, 
Sae big wi' bairn is she." 



LADY UAI9RT. 

light on the tongue, 

tells to me ! — 

a. lie you t«U, 
be hanged hie." 

m to his aister'a bower, 
i dool and care ; 
! savt her, lady Mwsry, 
lier yellow hair. 

ucht that bwm," he says, 
eae big are wi"? 
rinna own the truth, 
ent ye sail die." 

her richt and round about, 
imbe fell frae her ban' ; 
seized her fair bodie, 
osy cheek grew wan, 

ae, my brother dear, 
'uth I'll tell to thee; 
s to Lord William, 
betrothed lo me." 

i-e gotten dukes, or lords, 
(un eounirie, 
I up wi' an English dog, 
his shame on me ? 



LADT MA.I3RI. 

came to broken bri^s, 

his bow and swam ; 

le came to the green graas growin' 

'd hie sfaoon and ran. 

ie came to Lord William's yeats, 8 
ift to chap or ea' ; 
bent bow lo his breast, 
tlj lap the wa' ; 
porter was at the yeat, 
was in the ha'. a 

iggins broken, boy 7 
towers won ? 
dy lighter yet, 
■daughter or son?" 

;iii isna broken, sir, « 

>ur towers won ; 
■est lady in a' the land 
for you mami bum." 

o me the black, the black, 
i to me the brown ; i« 

> me the swiftest steed 
r rade frae a town." 

lear a mile awa', 

d his weir-bor^e sneeze; 



LADY MAI SKY. 

p the fire, my fause brotlier, 
come lo my knees." 

e lighted at the yeat, 
ird his bridle ring : 
p the fire, my fause brother ; 
yet frae my chin. 

p tlie fire to me, brother, 
ip the fire to me ; 
him comin' hard and fasi, 
on men't up for thee. 

y hands had been loose, Will 
'd as they are boun', 
le tum'd me frae the gleed, 
sten out your young son." 

ir bum for you, Maisry, 
ither and your mother ; 
;ar bum for you, Maisry, 
ster and your brother ; 

gar bum for you, Mtuary, 
ief o' a' your kin ; 
Etst bonfire that I come to, 
I will cast in." 



F LOCHROYAN. 



a complate cc^y was first 
ir afterwariis by Jamieson. 

latter, as io some respects 
ideDce. The baltad is found 
Ulisk Songs, i. 206, a short 
leum, p. S, and a more con- 
rregory, in Buctian's coUec- 
been unDecessarily rcpeat- 

publleation of the Percy 
bicot. Burns, and Jamiesou 

story of Fair Aunie, and 
lized Sir Walter Scotfs 
in the Songg of Scotland, 

nar^, " it is given verbalim 
>n, transmitted from Aber- 
idu3triou3 fnend, Professor 
■sity. I have every reason 
whatever has been takeit 
irtainly more uniform than 



FAIK ANNIE OF LOCHROTAH. 

any copy heretofot* published. It was first wr 
dowD many years ago, nitb no view towuds t 
committed to the prese ; and is now given froa 
copy then taken, with the itdditioD only of ab 
twenty-two and twenty-three, which the editor hi 
serted from memory." Popular Balladi, i. 36. 

" Lochryan is a beaulifiil, though somewhat will 
secluded bay, which projects from the Irish Che 
into Wigtonahire, having the little seaport of S 
raer mtuated at ita boUoui. Along ita coast, whii 
in some places high and rocky, tJiere are many i 
of such castles as that described in the ballad." Ci 



" WHi will shoe mj fair foot, 
And wha will glove my han' ? 

And wha will lace mj middle jimp 
Wi' a new-made London ban' ? 



" Or wha will kemb my yellow hair 
Wi' a new-made silver kemb ? 

Or wha'll be father to my young bairn. 
Till love Gregor come hame ? " 

" Your falher'll shoe your (air foot, 
Tour mother glove your han' ; 

Tour sister lace your middle jimp 
Wi' a new^nade London ban' ; 



; ANNIE OF LOCHKOYAN. 

irethren will kemb your yellow hair 
new-made silver kemb ; 
king o' Heaven will father your 

ve Gregor come hame." 



fir's ^en her a bonny ship, 
snt her to the stran' ; 
n her young son in her arms, 
ini'd her back to the Ian'. 

la been o' the sea Biulin' v 

a month or more, 
ed has she her bonny ship 
ier true-love's door, 

t was dark, and the wind blew cald, 
er love was fast asleep, » 

bairn that was in her twa arms 
ir b^an to greet. 

od she at her true love's door, 
ing tirl'd at the pin ; 
1 up gat his fatlse mother, « 

' Wha's that wad be in ?" 



OP LOCHROTAN. 

nd, love Gregor," she saj3, 
at diae, 

he ringa free our fingera, 
thee thine : 

ude, and gude enough, u 

he gude red gold, 
diamonds fine. 

T, now, love Gregor, 
speed ! m 

I, that is in mj arms, 
9n be dead." 



»r for shame ; 
inither fair love, 
you hame." 

antlher f^r lore, 
7e.w.r.» 

, now, fause Gregor ; 
er see mair ! " 

d she back, 
in to peep ; 
I good ship board, 
d she weep. 



OF LOCHROTAN. 

lie I " and " how, Annie ! 
la ye'bide ? " no 

: that he cried " Annie," 
r'd the tide. 

lie ! " and " how, Annie ! 
t to me ! " 

■ that he cried " Annie," u* 
''d the sea. 

nd, and the sea grew rough, 

as rent in twain ; 

her, fair Annie, 

I'er the main. iio 

: son in her arma, 
>on the tide ; 
ds, and fast he ran, 
I the sea sae wide. 

the yellow hiur, lai 

o the strand ; 
was every limb, 
I'd the land. 

cherry cheek, 
3t her chin ; i* 

er ruby lips, 
lae breath within. 



? OF LOCHEOTAN. 



he ballad ia composed of versei 
IS. copies, and two obtaiaedfrom 
ie copies are in Herd's MS. ; the 
Jrowu of Falkland." 
presented in Scott's version, "as 
rms ID an enchanted castle situ- 
it Jamieson aasurea us that when 
mtiy heard Uiis ballad chanted 
> mention was ever made of en- 
' charms." "Indeed," he very 
stanzas on that subject [v. 41- 
r compoation very peculiar, and 
it of the piece, and etrongly re- 
ilations in the ballad of Gil Mi.r- 



I LASS OF LOCHROTAN. 

a sailed but twenty leagues, 
enty leagues and three, 
e met wi' a rank robber, 
bis company. 

lether are ye the queen hersell, 
» ye weel might be,) 
! the Lass of Lochroyan, 
' Lord Gregory ? " — 

neither the queen," she said, 
lie I seem to be ) 
the Lass of Lochroyan, 
' Lord Gregory." — 

1 thon yon bonny bower, 

)U hast sail'd it round about, 
Iregory is within." 

1 she saw the stately tower 
; sae clear tuid bright, 
od aboon the jawing wave, 
n a rock of height ; 

low the boat, my mariners, 
ing me to the land ! 
er I see my love's castle 
y the salt-sea strand." 



l8S of LOCHEOrAN. 

miad, Lord Gregory, 
at the wine, 

the ringa frae our fingers ? 
show thee thine. 

; gnde, and gude enough, 
B best wEie mine ; 
a o' the gude red gowd, 
' the diamond fine. 

thou mind, Lord Glr^oiy, 
m the hill, 
ne o' my mtudenheid 
igainat my will ? 

be door. Lord Gregory ! 
oor, I pray ! 
; son is in my arms, 
e dead ere day." — 

le lass of Lochroyan, 
a thou be,) 

mair o' the love tokens 
en me and thee." 

im'd her round about — 
ice that itbesae, 
woman that has borne a son, 
t aae fon o' wae ! 



THE LASS OF LOOHROTAN. 

he's gane down lo jon shore side 
A.S &st as he could fare ; 
! saw fair Annie in the boat, 
But the wind it toss'd her sair. 

Lnd hey, Annie, and how, Annie ! 
Annie, winna ye bide ! " 
t aye the loair he cried Annie, 
The braider grew the tide. 

Lnd hey, Annie, and how, Annie ! 
[>ear Annie, speak to me ! " 
t aye the louder he cried Annie, 
The louder roar'd the sea. 

e wind blew load, the sea grew rouj 
ind dash'd the boat on shore ; 
ir Annie floated through the faem, 
3ut the babie rose no more. 

rd Gregory lore his yellow hair, 
^nd made a heavy moan ; 
ir Annie's corpse lay at his feet, 
ler bonny young son was gone. 

cherry, cherry was her cheek, 
ind gowden was her hair; 
t clay-cold were her rosy lips — 
flae spark o' life was there. 



UGLAS TRAGEDY. 



"ke Douglas Tragedy is one of the 
rtraditioD has ascribed complete 

ikboQEe, in Selkirkshire, is Bud ia 
of this melancholy event. There 
1 verj ancient tower, adjacent to 
i wild and solitary glen, upon a 
as bum, which joins the Yarrow, 
U rock, called the Douglas cralg, 
w a part of the Traquair estate, 
most ancient possesions of the 
Douglas ; for Sir John Douglas, 
I, the first Lord Douglas, is s^d to 
lord of Douglas burn, during his 
parliament of Malcolm Canmore, 
DSCRorT, vol. i. p. 20. 
irs to have been square, with a cir- 
ngle, for carrying up the akurcase, 
le entrance. It is taid to have 
Blackhouse &om the complexion 
uglas, whose swarthj hue was a 



THE DOUGLAS TRAUBDT. 115 

femilj attribute. But, when tbe hjgb mountains, by 
wbich it is inclosed, were covered with heather, which 
was die case till of late years, Blackhouse must also 
have merited its appellation from the appearance of the 
scenery. ■ 

'■ From thia ancient tower, Lady Margaret is said to 
have been carried by her lover. Seven lai^ stones, 
erected npon the neighbouring heighta of Blackhonae, 
are shown, as marking the spot where the seven breth- 
ren were sl^n ; and the Douglas bum is averred to 
have been the stream, at whicb the lovers stopped to 
drink : so minute is tradition in ascertaining the scene 
of a tragical tale, which, considering tbe rude state of 
fbrmer times, had probably foundation in some real 
event" Minslreky of the Scotliah Border, ui.S. 

Ailer so circumstantial a description of the scene of 
the Douglas Tragedy, the reader may be amused to 
see the same story told in various Scandinavian ballada, 
with a DO less plausible resemblance to actual bistoiy. 
This, as has already been pointed out under Gut/ of 
Warwick and Kempion, is an ordinary occurrence in 
the transmission of legends. " Papular tales, and anec- 
dotes of every kind," says Jamieson, "soon obtain lo- 
cality wherever they are told ; and the intelligent and 
attentive traveller wilL not be surprised to find the 
same story which he bad le^-nt when a child, witb 
every appropriate circumstance of names, time, and 
place, in a Glen of Morven, Lochaber, or Rannoch, 
equally domesticated among the mounbuns of Norway, 
Caucasas, or Thibet," See RiboU and Guldborg, 
(Danake Viser, Nyenip, iii. 326,) translated by Jamie- 
son, niaslTations of Northern Antiquities, -p, 317. The 
corresponding Swedish balladaarein theSuen&ta Folk- 



L 



rOLAS TRAOEDT. 



6. The Chado/EUe,EHinton,aai 
inavian storieg, belong to (lie sama 



ilies a few unimportant i 
recited copy. MinttreUy, p. 180. 



>, now, Lord Douglas," she Bays, 

ud that a daughter of thine 
J a lord under night. 

, my seven bold sons, t 

ir armour so bright, 
are of your youngest sister, 
t'a awa' the last night." — 

on a milk-white steed, 
I a dapple grey, h 

>m hung down by his side, 
■J rode away. 

kit g'er his left shoulder, 

: could see, 

'd her seven brethren bold, u 

sr the lee. 

t down, Lady Marg'ret," he said, 
eteed in your hMid, 



lung 



DODGLA.S TRAGEDY. 

Lod on thej rade, 
light of the moon, 

7 lighted down. 

m to tak a drink ti 

hat ran sae clear ; 

'earn ran his gude heart's blood, 



ip, Lord Willifim," she says, 
at you are slain ! " — » 

it the shadow' of my scarlet cloak, 
the water sae plain." — 

Lnd on they rade, 

light of the moon, 

I his mother'a ha' door, a 

r lighted down. 

lady mother," he says, 

let me in 1 "— 

idy mother," he says, 

t my fair lady I've win. m 

lady mother," he says, 
id and deep ! 
ai^'ret close at my back, 
er I will sleep." — 



E DODGLiS TBAGEDT. 

n was dead lang ere midnight, 
g'ret lang ere day — 
lovers that go theg^ther, 
have mair luck than they ! 

n was buried in St Marie's kirl 

g'ret in Marie's quire ; 

he lady's grave grew a bonnj 

' the knight'a a brier. 

a met, and they twa plat, 
hey wad be near ; 
'arid might ken right weel, 
s twa lovers dear. 

rade the Black Douglas, 
but he was rough 1 
1 up the bonny brier, 
't in St Marie's Loch. 



miracle la frequently witneaaed OTi 
111 lovers. The earliest known case is t 
e Queen of Cornwall. The; were bni 
il, and B. vine sprang from Trislan's 
>ng the walls, and descended into that 
cut doivD tliree times, but ffxv ap 
I than before, so that it wae allowed to 
s in this volume are Fair Janet, Loi-d 1 
, &c. The same phenomenon, comoior 
ia exhibited in the Swedish ballads of 



OMAS AND FAIB ELLINOR. 



cea vhieh follow have all the same su 
muu and Fair Ellinor, ia given frc 
a/ Old Ballads, 1723, toI. i. p. 24 
Jed, A Tragical Ballad on the un/orl 
ord Thomas and Fair Ellinor, iogei 
njal oflht Brovm Girl. The text d 
from that of Percy, (iii. 121.) and R 



ia& he VISA a bold forreater, 
>kser of the king's deer ; 

I Thomas hp loved her dear 

le my riddle, dear mother," he seu< 
lie U£ both as one ; 
hall marry with fair Ellinor, 
le brown ^r] alone ? " 



[OUAS AND FAIR ELLINOR. 

^1 she has got houses and land, 
llinor she has got none ; w 

harge you on my blessing, 
he brown girl home." 

1 a high hohday, 
lOre did beside, 

he west to fair Ellinor, m 

1 have beeu his bride. 

came to fair EIHuors bower, 

i there at the ring ; 

BO ready as fair Ellinor, 

liord Thomas in. a 

what aewa, Lord Thomas ? " she 

TS hast thou brought unto me ? " 
o bid thee to my weddiug, 
bad news for thee." 

d, Lord Thomas," she said, » 
L a thing should be done ; 
are been thy bride my own self, 
have been the bridegrom." 

i my riddle, dear mother," she 
e it all in one ; » 



LORD THOMAS AND FAIR ELLINOS. 

Despise her not, fair Ellin," he Biud, 

"Despise her not uDto me ; 
'or better I love thy little finger, « 

Than all her whole body. 

his brown bride bad a little peoknife, 

That wad both long and sharp, 
jid betwixt the short ribs and the long, 

Prick'd fair Ellioor U> the heart. fn 

Christ now eave thee," Lord Thomas he said, 
" Melhinks thou look'st wondrous wan ; 

'hou us'd to look with as fresh a eolour. 
As ever the sun shin'd on." 

art thou blind, Lard Thomas ? " she swd, 
" Or canst thou not very well see ? o 

< dost thou not see my own heart's blood 
Run trickling down my knee ? " 

ord Thomas he had a sword by his side ; 

As he walk'd about the hall, ni 

[e cut off his bride's head from her shoulders. 

And threw it against the wall. 

,e set the hilt against the ground. 

And the point gainst his heart ; 
here never were three lovers met, w 

That sooner did depart. 



IND FAIR ANNET. 



iii. 290, where itwaa " girt 
an a M8. copy transmit* 
is a corresponding Swedi 
tUe Kerstin, in the Svem. 
rsiulated in Literat\tre a. 
''Ope, bj Williack And Ma 



. fair Annet 
biU; 

im, and sun wsa sett, 
kt their fill. 

a word in jest, 
itiU: 
ed a wife 
'riende wilL" 



LORD THOUAS AND FAIR I 



"1 nevir wed a wife, 
11 neir wed yee : " k 

ne to tell his mither, 
upon his knee. 

•ede, mither," he says, 

:«de gie to mee : 

the nut-browne bride, u 

ire Annet bee ? " 

Bwne bride haes gowd and gear, 

tt she has gat nane ; 

e beauty fair Annet lias, 

ioon be gane." " 

till his brother gane : 
>ther, rede ye mee ; 
irrie the nut-browne bride, 
ir Annet bee ? " 

jwne bride lias oxen, brother, a 
powne bride has kje ; 
; marrie the nut-browne bride, 
MT Annet bye," 

nay dye i' the house, biUie, 
;ye into the byre, » 

te nothing to mysell, 
odge by the fyre." 



FAIB ANNET. 127 



tironpe bride, 



Doet, Thomas, 
ride alane ; 
Bay, AlacB, 
B;ht hame ! " 

lers counsel, 

rowne bride ; 
! the land." 



a father, 

lay, 

bower 



\iinet," he says, 
I kirke. 



dressing-roome, 
hair; 



128 LORD TH0UA3 AND FA.IB ASNKT. 

"M« -^oids, gae lo my dreBsiog-rooiii, 
ress to me my smock) 
Ijalf is o' the holland fine, 
ier o' needle-work." 



e fair Annet rode opon, 
iblit Uke the wind ; 
' he was abod before, 
iming gawd behind. 



1 twanty siller bella 
' tyed till his mane, 
tift o' tbe norland wind, 
.inkled ane by ane. 

I twanty gay gude knichts 

]y fair Annels side, 
and twanty fair ladies, 
she had bin a bride. 

n she cam to Maries kirk, 
t on Maries stean : 
iing that fair Annel had on 
tied in their een. 

a she cam into the kitli, 
jmmer'd like the sun ; 
that was about her wust, 
' wi' pearlea bedone. 



gger, that was soe sharp, 
: sharp aod meet, 
the nut-browne bride, 
1 at his feit. 

me, dear AnDet," he sed, 
my dear," he cry'd ; 
i dagger until! hb heart, 
1 by her side. 

vaa buried without kirii-wa 
withia the quiere ; 
i thair grew a birk, 
bomiy briere. 

:ew, and ay they threw, 
faine be neare ; 
. may ken right weit, 
wa luvers deare. 



INNIE. 

aft; 



twa, 



TLLIB AND FAIR ANNIE. 

lias ! " says aweet Willie, 
I Annie's face ! " 
the matter, my son Willie, 
ae ither grace." 

" says sweet Willie, u 

[e is Annie's hand ! " 
the matter, my son Willie, 

I a fur o' land." 

die in cots, mither, 
n die in byre ; » 

[his warld's wealth to me. 
Da my heart's desire ? 

I I get a bonny boy, 
fain win hose and shoon, 

I lo fair Annie's bower, u 

a light o' the moon ? 

er to come to Willie's weddin', 
at twal at noon ; 
■ to come to Willie's weddin'. 
»• Duplin town. » 

)iip1iDii the ieat oftheeu-l ofEiononl, 
res big title of viacouat. It Is In the 
tb. It is observ&ble, that ballads are 
ted to ths meridian of Che place vhen 



) FAIR ANNIE 

le black, the b 

rown; 

d, and the ker 

langia' down." 

wer, 

,T as Annie he 



> Willie's wedc 
lown. 

i black, the bh 

I, and the ken 

ks hangin' dow 

illie'a weddin', 

ie's weddin', 

ss had been m 



!T WILLIE AND FAIK ANNIE. 

lore ytj laid ae pltut before, 
now lay ten times mair. 

irs, to my bower eome, 
mak to me a weed ; 
liths unto my elable come, 
shoe to me a st«ed." 

■y tate o' Annie's horse' mane 
e hang a silver bell ; 
ire came a wind out frae the sout 
ih made them a' to kneU. 

lan she came to Mary-kirk, 
sat down in the deas,. 
ht, that came frae fair Annie, 
rhten'd a' the place. 

and stands the nut-brown bride, 
at her fether's knee ; 

I ia this, my father dear, 
blinks in Willie's e'e?" 
ia Willie's firet true love, 

re he loved thee." 

i be Willie's first true love, 
light ha'e latten me be ; 
i as much gold on ae finger, 

II wear till I die. 



SWEET WILLI£ ANB FAIR ANNIE. i 

" whare got ye that water, Annie, 
That washes you sae white ? " 

^ I got it in my mither's wambe, 
Whare yell ne'er get the like. 

" For ye've been wash'd in Dunny'e well 
And dried on Dunny's dyke ; 

And a' the water in the sea 
Will never wash ye white." 

Willie's ta'en a rose out o' his hat, 

Laid it in Annie's lap ; 
" [The bonniest to the bonniest fa's,] 

Hae, wear it for my sake." 

" Tak up and wear your rose, Willie, 

And wear't wi' mickle care. 
For the woman sail never bear a son, 

That will mak my heart sae sair." 

Whan night wae come, and day was gane 

And a' man boun to bed, 
Sweet Willie and the nut-brown bride 

In their chamber were laid. , 

They werena weel lyen down. 

And scarcely fa'n asleep. 
Whan up and stands she, fair Annie, 

Just up at Willie's feet. 



ELLIE AND FAIB AMNIE. 

t ye o' your brown brown bride, 
re and tbe wa' ; 

1 1 o' my winding sheet, 
me beat ava. 

i ye o' your brown brown bride, 
'e and the stock ; q« 

I o' my black black kist, 
leither key nor lock," 

luse, put on his claise, 
him his hose and sboon, uo 

I to Annie's bower, 
light o' the moon. 

lower that he came till, 

i right dowie wark ; 

iuid her three sisters u> 

dn' to Annie a sark. 

bower that he came till, 

I right dowie cheir ; 

nd her seven brethren 

:in' to Annie a bier. uo 



ighta were burning bright,] 
\xade streekit there. 



1 



iRET AND SWEET WILLIAM. 

m Percy's SeHqua, ill. 164. 

to be the old song quoted in Fleteb- 
he Burning Peitk, acta ii. and iii.; 
lines there preserved are somewhat 
oae in the ballad, as it stands at pre»- 
:r mil not wonder at this, when he is 
B is only given from a modem printed 
ra a stall. Its foil title is Fair Mar- 
's; orSieeet William's frigUful dreams 
ight, with the tudden death and burial 

eserved in the play are this distich : 



it was groffn Co dark midnight, 

ill were fast asleap, 

I Klnrgnrets grimly ghost, 

itood at WiUianu feel. Act ii. 8. 



SWEET WILLIAM. 141 

ad an importaiiw by giv- 
; beautiful ballads lu our 
Mallet's Margaret' t Gkost.'\ 
some improyements have 
ommunieated by a lady of 
sd heard thia song repeat- 

«>py, Q. 145,) and in Rit- 
) are unimportant. 



summer's day, 
ID a hill ; 

loDg summer's day, 



jht o' the clock 
shall see." 

ir bower-window, 
hair ; ID 

William and his bride, 
ignear. 

r ivory combe, 

er bower, n 



AND SWEET WILLIAU. 

lay was gone, and night was come, 

all men fast asleep, 

une the spirit of fair Mai^'ret, 

stood at Williams f^t. i 

ou awake, sweet William ? " shee said, 
, sweet William, are you asleep ? 
re you joy of your gay bride-bed, 
me of my winding-sheet." 

lay was come, and night 'twas gooe, s 
all men wak'd from sleep, 
William to his lady sayd, 
dear, I have cause to weep. 

imt a dream, my dear ladye, 
drearaea are never good : i 

it my bower was full of red swiue, 
my bride-bed full of blood." 

ireams, such dreams, my honoured sir, 
■ never do prove good ; 
jn thy bower was full of red awine, a 
thy bride-bed full of blood." 



FAIK MARGARET AND SWEET W 

He called up his merry men all, 
By one, by two, and by three ; 

Saying, " I'll away to fair Marg're 
By the leave of my ladie." 

And when he came to fair Marg're 
He knocked at the riDg ; 

And who so ready as her seven bn 
To let sweet William in. 

Then he turned up the covering-sli 
" Pray let me aee the dead ; 

Uethinks she looks all pale and w. 
She hath lost her cherry red. 

" ni do more for thee, Margaret, 

Than any of thy kin : 
For I will kiss thy pale wan lips. 

Though a smile I cannot win." 

With that bespoke the seven bretl 

Making most piteous mone, 
" You may go kiss your jolly brow 
And let our sister alone." 

" If I do kiss my jolly brown bridi 

I do but what is right ; 
I neer made a vow to yonder poo: 

By day, nor yet by night. 



144 PAIR MARGARET AND SWE^T WILLIAU. 

" Deal on, deal oq, my merry men all, 
Deal on your cake and your wine : 

For wlialCTer is dealt at her funeral to-day. 
Shall be dealt to-morrow at mine." 

Fair Margaret dyed to-day, to-day. 
Sweet William dyed the morrow : 

Fiur Margaret dyed for pure tme love, 
fiwoB. WillJan. ^yed for lorrow. 

ed in the lower chancel, 

the higher : 

ere sprang a rose, 

briar. 

grew onto the church (op, 
ould grow no higher ; 
1 in a true lovers knot, 

the people admire. 

■k of the parish, 
. shall hear, 
cut them down, 
' been there. 



iciently giien nt ftiaenils. P. 



SWEET WILLIAM'S GHOST 

As already remarked, is often made the seq 
other ballads. (See Clerk Saunders, p. 45.) 
first pnnted in the fourth volume of Ramsay' 
TabU Miscellany, with some imperfections. an<i 
two spurious stanzas for a conclusion. We si 
to Ramsay's copy the admirable version obtain 
Motherwell from recitation, and atill another vai 
furnished by Kinloch. 

For the corresponding Scandinavian ballad, 
reader is referred to Nyerup's Danish colle 
i. 201-217, especially Aage og EUe, p. 210, a 
the Swedish Sorgena Magt, Geijer, i. 29, ii. 2( 
ArwidssoD, ii. 103. Goethe's Braat von Cortnti 
beautiful pendant to all these pieces. See also 
p. 335. 

Thbbb came a ghost to Margaret's doc 
With many a grievous groan. 

And ay he tirled at the pin, 
But answer made she Done. 

" Is that my father Philip, 

Or is't my brother John ? 
Or is't my true love Willy, 

From Scotland new come home ? " 



L 



10 



SWEET WILLIAM 8 GHOST. 

lot thy father FhiUp, 
■ yet thy brother John ; 
is thy true love Willy, 
itn Scotland new come home. 

reet Margaret ! dear Margaret ! 
:ay thee speak to mee : 
me my faith and troth, Margaret, 
I gave it to thee." 

faith and troth thou's never get, 
r yet will I thee lend, 
lat thou come within my bower, 
d kiss my cheek and chin." 

should come within thy bower, 

m no earthly man : 
ihonld I kiss thy rosy lips, 
Y days will not be lang. 

veet Margaret, O dear Margaret, 
ray thee apeak to mee : 
me my faith and troth, Margaret, 
I gave it to thee." 

fajth and troth thou'a never get, 
r yet will I thee lend, 
ou take me to yon kirk-yard, 
d wed me with a ring." 



WILLIAM AND MAR J OKIE. 

3 jQ brought me any scarlets sae red, 
iny of the silks sae fine ; 
e ye brought me any precious tilings. 
t merchants have for sale? " 

'6 not brought you any scaHels aae red 
no; nor the silks sae fioe ; 
liave brought you my winding-sheet 
:r many a rock and hill. 

Marjorie, Lady Marjorie, 
faith and charitie, 

2 gie to me my faith and troth, 
1 1 gave once to thee ? " 

ir faith and troth Til not gie to thee, 
no, that will not I, 

get ae kiss of your ruby lips, 

in my arms you lye." 

ps they are sae bitter," he says, 
' breath it is sae Strang, 
^t ae kiss of my ruby lips, 
' days will not be laog. 

ocks are era wing, Maijorie," he says, — 

3 cocks are crawing agtun ; 

3 the dead should part the quick, — i 
one, I must be gane." 



WILLIAM AND UARJORIK. 

She followed him high, she followed him li 
Till she came to yon churchyard greea ; 

And there the deep grave opened up, 
And joung William he lay down. 

" What three ftiogs are these, sweet Willi 
she says, 

" That stand here at your head ? " 
"0 it's three maidens, Maijorie," he say;', 

"That I promised once to wed." 

" What three things are these, sweet Willi: 
she says, 

" That stand close at your side ? " 
" it's three babes, Marjorie," he says, 

" That these three maidens had." 

" What three things are these, sweet Willij 
she says, 

" That lye close at your feet? " 
"0 it's three hell-hounds, Marjorie," he sa; 

" That^s waiting my soul to keep." 

she took np her while, white hand. 
And she struck him on the breast, 

Saying, — " Have there again your faith 
troth. 
And I wish your sanl gude rest." 



[AM AND MAY MARGARET. 

Andtnl Scoititk BalMa, p. 211. 



arg'ret sat in her bouerie, 
luer all alone, 
' parting o' midnicht, 
d a moumfti' moan. 

father, O is it my mother, 
ny brother John? 
et William, my ain true love, 
Old new come home ? " 

nr father, it is na your mother, 
our brother John ; 
:et William, your ain true love, 
ind new come home." — 



SWEET WlI-LIAtl AND UAT SIARGARET. 

" Hae je brought me onie fine things, 
Onie new thing for to wear? 

Or hae ye brought me a braid o' lace. 
To snood up my gowden hair ? " 

" I've brought ye na fine things at all, 
Nor onie new thing to wear, 

Nor hae I brought ye a braid of lace. 
To snood up your gowden liair. 

" But Margaret, dear Margaret, 

I pray ye gpeak to me ; 
' gie me back my f^th and troth, 

As dear ae I gied it thee ! " 

" Your faith and troth ye sanna get. 

Nor will I wi' ye twin, 
Till ye come within my bower, 

And kies tne, cheek and chin." 

" Margaret, dear Mai^aret, 

I pray ye speak to me ; 
gie me back my futh and troth. 

As dear as I gied it thee." 

" Your faith and troth ye sanna get. 

Nor will I wi' ye twin, 
Till ye tak me to yonder kirk. 

And wed me wi' a ring." 
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" ahoald I come within jour bouer, 
T -MB na eartblj man : 

hould kiss jour red, red lips, 
lur daj9 wad na be lang. 

banes are buried in yon kirk-yard, 

) far ayont the sea ; 

it is mj spirit, Margaret, 

lat^s speaking unto thee." 

ir faith and troth ye sanna get, 
ir will I twin wi' thee, 
ye tell me the pleasures o' Heaven, 
id pains of hell how they be." 

leasurea of heaven I wat not of, 
It the paina of bell I dree ; 
e some are hie bang'd for buring, 
id some for adulterie." 

I Mai^ret took her milk-white hand, 
id amooth'd it on bis hreast ; — 
c your fiuth and troth, William, 
>d send your soul good rest I " 



156 BONNY BA.RBART ALLAN. 

hooly, hooly rose she up, 

To the place where he waff lying, lo 

And when she drew the curtain by, 

" Young man, I think you're dying." 

" it's Vm sick, and very, very sick. 

And 'tis a' for Barbara Allan : " 
" the better for me ye's never be, w 

Tho' your heart's blood were a spilling. 

" O dinna ye mind, young man," said she, 
" When ye was in the tavern a drinking, 

That ye made the healths gae round and round, 
And slighted Barbara Allan." » 

He tum'd his face unto the wall, 
And death was with him dealing ; 

" Adieu, adieu, my dear friends all, ,^ 

And be kind to Barbara Allan." 

And slowly, slowly raise she up, 25 

And slowly, slowly left him ; 
4Jid sighing said, she cou'd not stay. 

Since death of life had reft him. 

She had not gane a mile but twa. 

When she heard the dead-bell ringing, ao 
And every jow that the dead-bell geid. 

It cry'd " Woe to Barbara Allan ! " 



^^ 



BARBARA ALLEN'S CRUELTY. 

From Percy's ReUques, iii. 169. 

" Given, with some corrections, from an old black-* 
letter copy, entitled, Barbara Allen's Cruelty, or the 
Young Man's Tragedy," 

In Scarlet towne, where I was borne, 

There was a f aire maid dwellin, 
Made every youth crye, Wel-awaye ! 

Her name was Barbara Allen. 

All in the merrye month of May, 5 

Wlien greene buds they were swellin, 

Yong Jemmye Grove on his death-bed lay. 
For love of Barbara Allen. 

He sent his man unto her then, 

To the^wne where shee was dwellin; 

" You must come to my master deare, 
Giff your name be Barbara Allen. 



BASBAKA ALI.EN 9 CRUELTY. 

" For death ia printed on his face, 
And ore his hart is stealin : 

Then hasle away to comfort him, 
lovelje Barbara Allea." 

" Though death fae printed on his t:ice, 
And ore hia liarte is stealin, 

Yet Uttle better Ehall he bee 
For bonny Barbara Allen." 

So slowly, slowly, she came up, 
And slowly she came nye him ; 

And all she sayd, when there she came, 
"Yong man, I think y'are dying." 

He turned his face unto her strait, 
With deadlye sorrow sighing ; 

"0 lovely mud, come pity mee, 
I'me on my death-bed lying." 

"If on your death-bed you doe lye. 
What needs the tale you are tellin ? 

I cannot keep you from your death ; 
Farewell," sayd Barbara Allen. 

He tumd his face unto the wall. 
As deadlye panga he fell in : 

" Adieu ! adieu ! adieu to you all, 
Adieu to Barbara Allen ! " 
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As she was walking ore the fields, 

She heard the bell a knellm ; 
And every stroke did seem to saye, 

*' Unworthy Barbara Allen ! " « 

She tumd her bodye round about, 

And spied the corps a coming : 
" Laye down, laye down the corps," she sayd, 

" That I may look upon him." 

With scornful eye she looked downe, « 

Her cheeke with laughter swellin, 

Whilst all her friends cryd out amaine, 
" Unworthye Barbara AUen ! " 

When he was dead, and laid in grave, 

Her harte was struck with sorrowe ; » 

" mother, mother, make my bed, 
For I shall dye to-morrowe. 

^ Hard-harted creature him to slight. 

Who loved me so dearlye : 
O that I had beene more kind to him, fis 

When he was alive and neare me ! " 

She, on her death-bed as she laye, 
Beg'd to be buried by him, 
• And sore repented of the daye. 

That she did ere denye him. « 



BARBART ALLEN S CRUELTT. 

" Farewell," she sayd, " ye virgins all, 
And shun the feult I fell in ; 

Henceforth take warning by the fell 
Of cruel Barbara Alien." 



1 



LORD LOVEL. 



ladf taken down from the recitation of a 

lui^hshire, appears to clfum affinity to 
; and the tilJe of the ' diacourteous squire,' 
one to suppose that it has derived its ori- 
: circumstance connected with the coautf 
jland, where Lovel was anciently a well- 
." Einloch's Ancient Scoltiah Ballade, 

from a recent broadside is printed in 
IS, lS(^ladii, and Songs of the Peatantry 
Percy Society, toI. xyu. p. 78. 



[xivel stands at his stable door, 
)ted upon a grey steed ; 
e came Ladie Nanciebel, 
wish'd Lord Lovel much speed. 

are are ye going, Lord Lovel, 
learest tell to me ? " 
m going a far journey, 
: strange countrie to see; 



LORD LOTEL. 

" But m return ia seyen loi^ years, 

Lad^r Nanciebel to see." 
" seven, seven, seven long years. 

They are inucb too long for me." 



He was gane a year away, 

A year but barely ane, 
When a strange fancy cam into his head. 

That fair Nanciebel was gane. 

It's then he rade, and better rade. 

Until he cam to the toun, 
And then he heard a dismal noise, 

For the church bells a' did soun'. 

He asked what the bells rang for ; 

They said, " It's for Nanciebel ; 
She died for a discourteous squire, 

And his name is Lord LoveL" 

The lid o' the coffin he opened up. 
The linens he &ulded doun ; 

And ae he kisa'd her pale, pale lips, 
And the tears cam trinkling doun. 

" Weill may I kiss those pale, pale lips, 
For they will never kiss me ; — 



ND AUCHANACfflE 

t ■was first published in U 
arland, p. 10 ; shortly a: 
p. 161. A more comp 
ir collection, is aonexed. 



r fatter, 
a the floor, 
, you're tiying 
of a whore. 

Lg for him 
not for thee, 
ou take Saltoo, 
aachie be." 

»Te Sal ton, 
by the sea ; 
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He is bowed in the back, 
He's thrawen in the knee ; 

And ru die if I get not 
My brave Aucbanachie." 

I am bowed id the back, 

Laseie as ye see, 
iut the bonny lands 9[ Salton 

Are no crooked tee." 

Lttd when she was married 
She would not lie down, 

iut they took out a knife, 
And cuttit her gown ; 

/ikewise of her stays 

The lacing in three, 
Lnd now she lies dead 

For her Aucbanachie. 

)ut comes her bower-woman, 
Wringing her hands, 

lays, " Alas for the staying 
So long on the sands ! 

Alas for the staying 
So long on the flood ! 

'or Jeanie waa married, 
And now she is dead." 



LORD SALTON AND AUCHANACHIE. 



From Buchan's BaOadi qfihe North of Scotland^ ii. 188. 



" AuCHANACHiE Grordon is bonny and braw, 
He would tempt any woman that ever he saw ; 
He would tempt any woman, so has he tempted me, 
And 111 die if I getna my love Auchanachie." 

In came her father, tripping on the floor, 5 

Says, " Jeanie, ye're trying the tricks o' a whore ; 
YeVe caring for them that cares little for thee, 
Ye must marry Salton, leave Auchanachie. 

'^ Auchanachie Gordon, he is but a man, 

Altho' he be pretty, where lies his free land ? lo 

Salton's lands they lie broad, his towers they stand 

hie, 
Ye must marry Salton, leave Auchanachie. 



k 
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" Salton wiU gar you wear silk gowns fring'd to 

thy knee, 
But ye*ll never wear that wi' your love Auohana- 

chie." ' 14 

" Wi' Auchanachie Gordon I would beg my bread, 
Before that wi' Salton I'd wear gowd on my head ; 
• 

" Wear gowd on my head, or gowns fring'd to the 

knee, 
And 111 die if I getna my love Auchanachie ; 
O Salton's valley lies low by the sea, i» 

He's bowed on the back, and thrawin on the knee,** 

" O Salton's a valley lies low by the sea ; 
Though he's bowed on the back, and thrawin on 

the knee, 
Though he's bowed on the back, and thrawin on 

the knee. 
The bonny rigs of Salton they're nae thrawin tee.** 

" O you that are my parents to church may me 
bring, » 

But unto young Salton Fll never bear a son ; 
For son, or for daughter, I'll ne'er bow my knee. 
And I'll die if I getna my love Auchanachie." 

When Jeanie was married, from church was 

brought hame. 
When she wi' her maidens sae merry shou'd hae 

been, » 
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When she wi' her maidens sae merry shou'd hae 

been, 
She's called for a chamber to weep there her lane^ 

" Come to your bed, Jeanie, my honey and my 

sweet. 
For to stile you mistress I da not think it meet." 
" Mistress, or Jeanie, it is^a' ane to me, as 

It*s in your bed, Salton, I never will be." 

Then out spake her father, he spake wi* renown, 
" Some of you that are maidens, ye'U loose aff her 

gown; 
Some of you that are maidens, ye*ll loose afF her 

gown, 
And m mend the marriage wi' ten thousand 

crowns." 40 

Then ane of her maidens they loosed aff her gown, 
But bonny Jeanie Gordon, she fell in a swoon ; 
She fell in a swoon low down by their knee ; 
Says, " Look on, I die for my love Auchanachie \ '* 

That very same day Miss Jeanie did die, 45 

And hame came Auchanachie, hame frae the sea ; 
Her father and mither welcom'd him at the gate ; 
He said, " Where's Miss Jeanie, that she's nae 
here yet?" 

Then forth came her maidens, all wringing their 
hands. 
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Saying, ''Alas ! for your staying sae lang frae 

the land : 00 

Sae lang frae the land, and sae lang fra the fleed, 

They've wedded your Jeanie, and now she is 

dead!" 

'' Some of you, her maidens, take me by the hand, 
And show me the chamber Miss Jeanie died in ; " 
He kiss*d her cold lips, which were colder than 
stane, a 

And he died in the chamber that Jeanie died in. 



WILLIE AND MAY MARGARET. 



T obtaiDed b; Jamieson from the reci- 
tation of Mrs. BrowB, of Falkland. Popular BaUadi. 
i. 135. In conneclian nitli this we give the complete 
Btoiy from Buchan. 



" GiE com to my horse, mither ; 

Gie meat tmto my man j 
For I maun gang to Mai^arefe bower, 

Before the nioht comes aa." 

" stay at hame now, my son Willie ! 

The niod blaws cald and sour ; 
The nicht will be baith mirtt and late, 

Before ye reach her bower." 

" tho' the nicht were ever aae dark. 
Or the wind blew never sae cald, 

I will be in my Margaret's bower 
Before twa hours be tald." 



172 WILLIF AND MAY MARGARET. 

" gin ye gang to May Margaret, 

Without the leave of me, 
Clyde's water's wide and deep enough ; — is 

My malison drown thee ! " 

He mounted on his coal-black steed, 

And fast he rade awa' ; 
But, ere he came to Clyde's water, 

Fu' loud the wind did blaw. aa 

As he rode o'er yon hich, hich hill. 

And down yon dowie den, 
There was a roar in Clyde's water 

Wad fear'd a hunder men. 

His heart was warm, his pride was up ; as 

Sweet Willie kentna fear ; 
But yet his mither's malison 

Ay sounded in his ear. 

he has swam through Clyde's water, 
Tho' it was wide and deep ; » 

And he came to May Margaret's door, 
When a' were fast asleep. 

O he's gane round and round about. 

And tirled at the pin ; 
But doors were steek'd, and window's bar'd, 

And nane wad let him in. as 



AND MAT UAROARET. 1 

" O opeo the door to me, Margaret, — 

open and lat me in ! 
For my boots are full o' Clyde's water, 

And frozen to the brim." 

" I darena open the door to you. 

Nor darena lat you in ; 
For my mither she ia fast asleep, 

And I darena mak nae din." 

" ^n ye winna open the door. 

Nor yet be kind to me, 
Now tell me o' some out-chamber. 

Where I this nicht may be." 

" Ye caDDa win in this nicht, Willie, 

Nor here ye canna be ; 
For Tve nae chambers out nor in, 

Nae ane but barely three : 

" The tane o' them ia fu' o' corn, 

The tither ia fu' o' hay ; 
The tither is fu' o' merry young men ; — 

They winna remove till day." 

' fare ye weel, then, May Margaret, 

Sin better manna be ; 
I'?e win my mither's malison, 

Coming this nicht to thee." 



t WILLIE AND HAT HAKGAKET. 

He'8 mounted on hia coal-black eteed, — 

but his heart waa wae ! 
But, ere he came to Clyde's wat«r, 

'Twaa half up o'er the brae. 



he plunged ii 

it never raise again. 



THE DROWWED LOVERS. 

Prom Buchan'g SaUadi of tke Norih of Scotland, 
L 140. The copy in the Appeni^ to Motherwell's 
IfvraireUy, p. ill., is nearly the same. 



Willie Btands in bia stable door, 
And clapping at bia steed ; 

And looking o'er his white fingers, 
His nose began (o bleed. 

" Gie com to my horse, motber; 

And meat to m.j young man ; 
And 1*11 awa' to Meggie's bower, 

I'll win ere sbe lie down." 

" bide this night wi' me, Willie, 
bide this night wi' me ; 

Tbe best an' cock o' a' the reest, 
At yotir enpper shall be. 



i 

* 
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" A' your cocks, and a' your reests, 

I value not a prin ; 
For I'll awa* to Meggie's bower, u 

m win ere she lie down." 

" Stay this night wi' me, Willie, 

stay this night wi* me ; 
The best an' sheep in a' the flock 

At your supper shall be." aa 

" A' your sheep, and a' your flocks, 

1 value not a prin ; 

For I'll awa' to Meggie's bower, 
I'll win ere she lie down." 

" an' ye gang to Meggie's bower, » 

Sae sair against my will, 
The deepest pot in Clyde's water, 

My malison ye's feel." 

" The guid steed that I ride upon 

Cost me thrice thretty pound ; so 

And m put trust in his swift feet, 
To hae me safe to land." 

As he rade ower yon high, high hill. 

And down yon dowie den. 
The noise that was in Clyde's water m 

Wou'd fear'd five huner men. 




J 



THE DROWNED LOVER 3. 

" O roaring Clyde, ye roar ower loud, 
Your streams aeem wond'rous Strang ; 

Make me your wreck as I come bade. 
But spare me as I gan;^." 

Tben he is on to Meg^e's bower, 

And tirled at the pin ; 
" O sleep ye, wake ye, Meggie," he asud, 

" Tell open, lat me come in." 

" O wba is this at my bower door. 
That calls me by my name ? " 

" It is your first love, sweet Willie, 
This night newly come hame." 

" I hae few lovers thereoul, thereout, 

As few hae I therein ; 
The best an' love that ever I had. 

Was here just late yestreen." 

" The warslan stable in a' your stables, 
For my puir steed to stand ; 

The warstan bower in a' your bowers. 
Forme to lie therein : 

My boots are fu' o' Clyde's water, 
I'm shivering at the chin." 

»», 4B. A modem conctnt, f<nind alio id Lmnder e 
VOL. II. 12 
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• 

" My bams are fii' o' com, Willie, 

My stables are fii' o' hay ; « 

My bowers are fti' o' gentlemen ; — 
They'll nae remove till day." 

" O fare-ye-well, my &ase Meggie, 

O farewell, and adieu ; 
Fve gotten my mither^s malison, 65 

This night coming to you." 

As he rode ower yon high, high hill. 

And down yon dowie den ; 
The rushing that was in Clyde's water 

Took Willie's cane frae him. to 

He lean'd him ower his saddle bow. 

To catch his cane again ; 
The rushing that was in Clyde's water 

Took Willie's hat frae him. 

He lean'd him ower his saddle bow, w 

To catch his hat thro' force ; 
The rushing that was in Clyde's water 

Took Willie frae his horse^ 

His brither stood upo' the bank, 

Says, " Fye, man, will ye drown ? » 

Yell turn ye to your high horse head. 

And learn how to sowm." 



THE DROWNED LOVERS. 

" How cwi I turn to my horae head, 

And team how to sowm ? 
I've gotten my mither'a malisoo, 

Its here that I huiud drown 1 " 

The very hoar this young man eank 

Into the pot sae deep, 
Up it waken'd his love, Meggie, 

Out o' her drowsy sleep, 

" Come here, come here, my mither dei 
And read this dreary dream ; 

I dream'd my love was at our gates, 
And nane wad let him in." 

" Lye still, lye still now, my Meggie. 

Lye still and tak your rest ; 
Sin' your true love was at your yates, 

It's but twa quarters past" 

Nimbly, nimbly raise she up, 

And nimbly pat she on ; 
And the higher that the lady cried, 

The louder blew the win.' 

The first an' step that she stepp'd in. 

She stepped to the queet ; 
" Ohon, alas ! " said that lady, 

" This water's wond'rous deep." 



VEES. 

wade in, 



Eir, Willie, 
le'a water, 



ciwKED m gamer: 



Mods of the North of S, 
exhilHting some differe 
'Bucban which are pubii 
Jumea, xvii. 66. Four i 
a the fame story, are pri 
my,.(ii. 141.) 

J droaa'd in TaTToa. 

, and Willy's fur, 
I wond'roDB bonny ; 
;ht to many me, 
married any. 

lade my bed fa' bnud, 
.'11 make it narrow ; 
liang winter night 

by yon water-side ? 

Jieroseorlilly? 

by yon meadow green ? 

my swset Willy? " 



182 Willie's drowned in gamert. 

She sought him east, she sought him west, 
She sought him braid and narrow ; 

Syne in the cleaving of a craig, 
She found him drown' d in Yarrow. 



These stanzas Aimished the theme to Logan's Braes 
of Yarrow, 



" O Willie is fair, and Willie is rare, 
And Willie is wond*rous bonny ; 

And Willie says he*ll marry me, 
Gin ever he marry ony." 

" ye'se get James, or ye'se get George, « 

Or ye*s get bonny Johnnie ; 
Ye*se get the flower o' a' my sons. 

Gin ye'll forsake my Willie." 

" O what care I for James or George, 
Or yet for bonny Peter ? lo 

I dinna value their love a leek. 
An' I getna Willie the writer " 



" O Willie has a bonny hand. 

And dear but it is bonny ; " 
" He has nae mair for a' his land ; 15 

What wou'd ye do wi' Willie ? " 



a boHDj face, 
it is bonny ; " 
1 nae other grace ; 
ye do wi' Willie ? " 

iDd WilUe's rare, 
wond'rouE bonny ; 
i' him that can compare, 
!St of ony." 

that fatal day, 
ere convening ; 

threescore and len, 
le bridesteel wi' him. 



on, my merry men a , 
mething behind me ; 
It my mother's blessing, 
. bridesteel wi' me." 

he's but bare fifteen, 
carcely twenty ; 
ornery is wide and br^d, 
rae gang wi' thee ! " 

on, and further on, 
e on to Gramery ; 
<ud, the stream was proud, 
tream gaed Willie. 



1 



4 WILLIE 8 DROWNED IK OAMEET. 

Then ihey rode on, and further on, 

Till they came to the kirk o' Gramery j 
And every one on high horse sat. 
But Willie's horse rade toomly. 

"When they were settled at that place, « 

The people fell a mourning ; 
And a council held amo' them a', 

But sair, sair wept Kinmundy, 

Then out it speaks the bride hersell, 

Says, " What means a' this mourning ? " a> 

Where ia the man amo' them a', 
That shou'd g^ me fair wedding F " 

Then out it speaka bis brother John, 
Says, " Meg, I'll tell you plainly ; 

The stream was strong, the clerk rade wrong, 
And Willie's drown'd in Gamery." « 

She put her hand up to her head, 
Where were the ribhons many ; 

She rave them a', let them down fa,' 
And straightway ran to Gamery. t> 

She sought it up, she sought it down, 

Till she was wet and weary ; 
And in the middle part o' it. 

There she got her deary. 



OWNED IN GAUERT. II 

:*d back his yellow hair, 
3 moa' Bae comely ; 
.eart's be as wae as thine ; 
asleep in the water o* Ga 



ANKAN WATER. 

MitHlrdis qf f&e Scot&A Boeier, iii. 2S3. 

" The following verses are the original words of the 
tune of AUan Woler, by which name the song is 
mentioned in Ramsay's Tea-Tabit Mincetlany, The 
ballad is given from tradition; and it is Siud that a 
bridge over the Annan, was built in consequence of 
the melancholy catastrophe which it narrates. Two 
veraes are added in this edition, irom anotber copy of « 
the ballad, in which the conclusion proves fortunate. 
By the Galehope-Slack, is perhaps meant the Gale- 
^ack, a pass in Annandale. The- Annan, and tie 
Frith of Solway, into which it falls, are the frequent 
scenes of tragical accidents. The Editor trusta he will 
be pardoned for inserting the following awfully impres- 
sive account of such an event, contained in a letter 
from Dr. Currie, of Liverpool, by whose correspond- 
ence, while in the course of preparing these volumes 
for the press, he has been ahke honoured and ii 
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ed. After stating tibat he had sofme recollection of the 
ballad which follows, the biographer of Burns proceeds 
thus : — " I once in my early days heard (for it was 
night, and I could not see) a traveller drowning ; not 
in the Annan itself, but in the Frith of Solway, close 
by the mouth of that river. The influx of the tide had 
unhorsed him, in ike night, as he was pas^g the sands 
from Cumberland. Hie west wind blew a tempest, 
and, according to the common expression, brought in 
the water three foot a-brecist. The traveller got upon 
a standing net, a little way from the shore. There he 
lashed himself to the post, shouting for half an hour 
for assistance — ^till the»tide rose over his head I In the 
darkness of the night, and amid the pauses of the hur- 
ricane, his voice, heard at intervals, was exquisitely 
mournful. No one could go to his assistance— no one 
knew where he was — ^the sound seemed to proceed from 
the spirit of the waters. But morning rose — the tide 
had ebbed — ^andthe poor traveller was found lashed to 
the pole of the net, and bleaching in the wind.' ** 

Scott. 



" Annan water's wading deep, 

And my love Annie's wondrous bonny ; 
And I am laith she suld weet her feet, 

Because I love her best of ony. 

" Gar saddle me the bonny black, 

G^ saddle sune, and make him ready ; 

For I will down the Gratehope-Slack, 
And all to see my bonny ladye." — 
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He has loupen on the bonnj black, 

He stirr'd him vi' the spur right eairlj ; w 
But, or he nan the Gatehope- Slack, 

I think the steed was wae and weaiy. 

He has loupen on the bonny grey, 

He rade the right gate and the ready ; 

I trow he would neither stint nor stay, >: 

For he was seeking his bonny ladye. 

be has ridden o'er field and fell, 
Through muir and moas, and mony a mire : 

His spurs o' steel were sair to bide. 

And fra her fore-feet flew the fire. « 

" Now, bonny grey, now play your part ! 

Gin ye he the steed that wins my deary, 
Wi' com and bay ye'se be fed for aye. 

And never spur sail make you wearie," — 

The grey was a mare, and a right good mare ; 

But when she wan the Annan wafer, m 

She couldna hae ridden a iurlong mair, 

Had a thousand tnerks been wadded at her. 

" O boatman, boatman, put off your boat ! 
Put off your boat for gowden money I a 

1 cross the drumly stream the night, 

Or never mair I see my honey." — 
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"01 was sworn sae late yestreen, 
And not by ae aith, but by many ; 

And for a' the gowd in fair Scotland, 35 

I dare na take ye through to Annie." 

The side was stey, and the bottom deep, 
Frae bank to brae the water pouring ; 

And the bonny grey mare did sweat for fear, 
For she heard the water-kelpy roaring. 40 

O he has pou'd aff his dapperpy coat, 
The silver buttons glanced bonny ; 

The waistcoat bursted aff his breast, 
He was sae full of melancholy. 

He has ta'en* the ford at that stream tail ; « 
I wot he swam both strong and steady ; 

But the stream was broad, and his strength did 
fail. 
And he never saw his bonny ladye ! 

" wae betide the frush saugh wand ! 

And wae betide the bush of brier ! so 

It brake into my true love's hand. 

When his strength did fail, and his limbs did 
tire. 

"And wae betide ye, Annan Water, 
This night that ye are a drumlie river ! 

For over thee 111 build a bridge, m 

That ye never more true love may sever." — 



ANDREW LAMMEE. 



" From a stall copy published at Glasgow several 
years ago, collated with a recited copy, which has fur- 
nished one or two verbal improvements." Mother^ 
well's Minstrelsy, p. 289. 

Mr. Jamieson has published two other sets of this 
simple, but touching ditty, (i. 126, ii. 382,) one of 
which is placed after the present Motherwell's text 
is almost verbatim that of Buchan's Gleanings, p. 98. 
The Thistle of Scotland copies Buchan and Jamieson 
without acknowledgment. 

The story has been made the foundation of a rude 
drama in the North of Scotland. For a description of 
similar entertainments, see Cunningham's Introduction 
to his Songs of Scotland, i. 148. 

The unfortunate maiden's name, according to Bu- 
chan, (^Gleanings, p. 197,) "was Annie, or Agnes, 
(which are synonymous in some parts of Scotland,) 
Smith, who died of a broken heart on the 9th of Janu- 
ary, 1631, as is to be found on a roughly cut stone, 
broken in many pieces, in the green churchyard of 
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Fyrie." " What afterwards became of Bonny Andrew 
Lammie," says Jamieson, " we have not been able to 
learn ; but the current tradition of the * Lawland leas 
of Fyvie/ says, that some years subsequent to the mel- 
ancholy fate of poor Tifiy's Nanny, her sad story being 
mentioned^nd the ballad sung in a company in Edin- 
burgh when he was present, he remained silent and 
motionless, tiU he was discovered by a groan suddenly 
bursting from him, and several of the buttons flying 
from his waistcoat*** 



At Mill o' Tifty liv'd a man, 
In the neighbourhood of Fyvie ; 

He had a lovely daughter fair, 
Was called bonny Annie. 

Her bloom was like the springing flower 5 
That salutes the rosy morning ; 

With innocence and graceful mien 
Her beauteous form adorning. 

Lord Fyvie had a trumpeter 

WTiose name was Andrew Lammie ; lo 
He had the art to gain the heart 

Of Mill o' Tifde's Annie. 

Proper he was, both young and gay, 

His like was not in Fyvie ; 
No one was there that could compare is 

With this same Andrew Lammie. 



I 
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Lord Fyvie he rode by the door, 
Where lived Tiftie's Annie ; 

His trumt)eter rode him before, 
Even this same Andrew Lammie. 

Her mother call'd her to the dooR 
" Come here to me, my Annie ; 

Did you ever see a prettier man 
Than this Trumpeter of Fyvie ? " 



so 



She sighed .sore, but said no more, 

Alas, for bonny Annie ! 
She durst not own her heart was won 

By the Trumpeter of Fyvie. 

At night when they went to their beds, 
All slept full sound but Annie ; 

Love so opprest her tender breast, 
Thinking on Andrew Lammie. 



as 



ao 



" Love comes in at my bed side, 
And love lies down beyond me ; 

Love has possessed my tender breast, 
And love will waste my body. 



85 



" The first time I and my love met 
Was in the woods of Fyvie ; 

His lovely .form and speech so sweet 
Soon gain'd the heart of Annie. 
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" He called me mistress ; I said, No, 

I'm TifUe's honay Annie ; 
With apples sweet he did me treat, 

And kisses soft and many. 

*' It's np and down in Tiftie's dec, 

Where the bum runs clear and bonny, 

I've often gone to meet my love, 
My bomiy Andrew Lamroie." 

But now, alas I her father heard 
That the Trumpeter of Fyvie 

Had had the art lo gain the heart 
Of Tiftie's bonny Annie. 

Her father soon a letter wrote, 

And sent it on to Fyvie, 
To tell his daughter was bewitch'd 

By his servant Andrew Lammie. 

When Lord Fyvie had this letter read, 

O dear I but he was sorry j 
The bonniest lass in Fyvie'a land 

Is bewitched by Andrew Lamioie. 

Then up the stair his trampeter 

He called soon and shortly : 
"Pray tell me soon, what's this you've doi 

To Tiftie's bonny Annie ? " 

VOL. 11. 13 
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" In wicked art I had no part, « 

Nor therein am I canny ; 
Tme love alone the heart has won 

Of Tiftie's bonny Annie. 

« Woe betide Mill o' Tiftie's pride, 

For it has ruin'd many ; » 

He'll no ha'e 't said that she should wed 
The Trumpeter of Fyvie. 

" Where will I find a boy so kind, 

That'll carry a letter canny, 
Who will run on to Tiftie's town, n 

Give it to my love Annie ? " 

" Here you shall find a boy so kind. 

Who'll carry a letter canny. 
Who will run on to Tiftie's town. 

And gi'e 't to thy love Annie." w 

" It's Tiftie he has daughters three. 

Who all are wondrous bonny ; 
But ye'U ken her o'er a' the lave, 

Gi'e that to bonny Annie." 

" It's up and down in Tiftie's den, as 

Where the bum runs clear and bonny ; 

There wilt thou come and meet thy love. 
Thy bonny Andrew Lammie. 
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" When wilt thou come, and Pll attend ? 

My love, I long to see thee," 
" Thou ma/st come to the bridge of Sleugl 

And there ril come and meet thee." 

" My love, I go to Edinbro', 

And for a while must leave thee ; " 

She sighed sore, and said no more 
But " I wish that I were wi' thee." 

" I'll buy to thee a bridal gown, . 

My love, Fll buy it bonny ; " 
" But I'll be dead, ere ye come back 

To see your bonme Annie." 

" If you'll be true and constant too, 
As my name's Andrew Lanunie, 

I shall thee wed, when I come back 
To flee the hmds of Fyvie." 

" I will be true, and constant too. 
To thee, my Andrew Lammie ; 

But my bridal bed will ere then be made. 
In the green churchyard of Fyvie." 

" Our time is gone, and now comes on. 
My dear, that I must leave thee ; 

If longer here I should appear. 
Mill o' Tifije he would see me." 



K)w for ever bid adieu 

tbee, my Andrew L&mmie ; 
je come back, I will be lud 

1 the green churchyard of Fyvie." 

bled him to ^e head of the house, 
the house top of Fyvie ; 
blew hia trumpet loud and schill ; 
?was heard at Mill o' Tiflie. 

J 
&dier lock'd the door at night, 
laid by the keys fu' canny ; 
i when he heard the trumpet sound, 
aid, " Tour cow is lowing, Annie." 

y father dear, I pray forbear, 
jid reproach no more your Annie ; 
I'd rather hear that cow to low, 
■ban ha'e a' the kine in Fyvie. 

ivould not, for my braw new gown, 
nd a' your gifts sae many, 
t it were fold in Fyvie'a land 
[ow cruel you are to Annie. 

It if ye strike me, I will cry, 
jid gentlemen wiO bear me ; 
i Fyvie will be riding by, 
jid he'U come in and see me." 
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At the same time, tbe Lord came in ; 

He said, " What ails thee, Ann i n P " 
" Tis all for iove now I must die, 

For bonny Andrew Lanunie." 

" Pray, Mill o' Tilly, gl'e conaent, 
And let your daughter marry." 

" It will be with some higher match 
Than the Trumpeter of Fyvie." 

" If she were come of as high a kind 
As she's adorned with beauty, 

I would take her unto myself. 
And make her mine own lady." 

" It^B Fy vie's lands are fair and wide, 
And they are rich Mid bonny ; 

I would not leave my own true love. 
For all the lands of Fyrie." 

Her father struck her wondrous sore, 

And also did her mother ; 
Her sisters always did her scorn ; 

But woe be to her brother ! 

Her brother struck her wondrous sore. 
With cruel strokes and many ; 

He brake her back in the hall door, 
For liking Andrew Lammie. 



^^ 
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" Alas ! my father and mother dear. 
Why so cruel to your Annie ? 

My heart was broken first by love, 
My brother has broken my body. 

" O mother dear, make ye my bed, la 

And lay my face to Fyvie ; 
Thus will I ly, and thus will die, 

For my love, Andrew Lammie ! 

" Ye neighbours, hear, both far and near ; 

Ye pity Tiftie's Annie, uo 

Who dies for love of one poor lad, 

For bonny Andrew Lammie. 

" No kind of vice e'er stain'd my life. 

Nor hurt my virgin honour ; 
My youthful heart was won by love, its 

But death will me exoner." 

Her mother then she made her bed, 

And laid her face to Fyvie ; 
Her tender heart it soon did break. 

And ne'er saw Andrew Lammie. i» 

But the word soon went up and down. 
Through all the lands of Fyvie, 

That she was dead and buried, 
Even Tiftie's bonny Annie. 
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Lord Fyvie he did wring his hands, 
Said, " Alas, for Tiftie's Annie ! 

The iturest flower's cut down by love, 
That e'er sprang up in Fyvie. 

" woe betide Mill o' Tiftie's pride ! 

He might have let them many ; 
I should have giv'n them both to live 

Into the lands of Fyvie." 

Her father sorely now lamenia 
The loss of his dear Annie, 

And wishes he had gl'en consent 
To wed with Andrew Lammie. 

Her mother grieves both air and late ; 

Her sisters, 'cause they scom'd her i 
Surely her brother doth mourn and grii 

For the cruel nsage he'd giv'n her. 

But now, alas ! it was too late, 
For they could not recal her; 

Through life, unhi^py is their fate, 
Because they did controul her. 

When Andrew hame from Edinburgh < 
With meikle grief and sorrow, 

" My love has died for me to-day, 
111 die for her to-morrow. 



n 
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" Now I will on to Tiftie'a den, 

Where the bum runs clear and bonny ; 

With tears 111 view the bridge of Sleugh, 
Where I parted last with Annie. 

" Then will I speed to the churchyard, 
To the greeo churchyard of Fy vie ; 

With tears I'll water my love's grave, 
Till I follow TifUe's Annie." 

Ye parents grave, who children have, 

In crushing them be canny. 
Lest when too late you do repent ; 

Beroember Tiftie's Annie. 



L " In one printed cop; this it ' Sbeniih,' aad in a re- 
copy it waaoalled ' Sfcow'; which ie tho right nud- 
tb« editor, fiaiii Us ignonmcB of the topograph; of the 
I of FyTie, is unable to say. It ia a received anpereti- 
ji Scotiajid, tliBit, when Mends or lovers part at a bridge, 
sliall never again meet." Mothbrweu- 



THE TRUMPETER OF FYVIE. 



" Thb ballad jiae taken down hj Dr. Leaden fn 
the recitation of a young lady (Uiss Uobson) of Ed 
bar^h, who learned it in Teviotdale. It was cant 
in tlie Border counties within these few years, as 
sdll ia in the northeast of Scotland, wfere the scene 
laid." Jamieson'a Popular Ballads, i. 129. 



At Fyvie's yetta there grows a flower, 
It grows b^th braid and bonny; 

There's a daiaie in the midst o' it, 
And it's ca'd by Andrew Lammie. 

" O gin that flower war in my breast. 
For the love I bear the laddie ; 

I wad kiss it, and I wad clap it. 
And daut it for Andrew Lammie. 

" The first time me and my love met. 
Was in the woods of Fyrie j 
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He kissed my lips five thousand times, 

And ay he ca'd me bonny ; 
And a' the answer he gat frae me, 
Was, My bonny Andrew Lammie ! " 

' ' Love, I maun gang to Edinburgh ; 

Love, I tnauQ gang and leave thee ; ' 
[ sighed right stur, and stud nae mair, 

But, O gin I were wi' ye ! " 

' But true and trusty will I be. 
As I am Andrew Lammie ; 

["11 never kiss a woman's mouth, 
Till I come back and see thee." 



' And true and trusty will I be, 

As I am Tiflje's Annie ; 
m never kiss a man ag^n, 

Till ye come back and see me." 

Syne he's come back frae £dinbtii|;h. 
To the bonny hows o' Fyvie ; 

^d ay his face to the nor-east. 
To look for TifUe's Annie. 

I ha'e a love in Edinburgh, 
Sae ha'e I intill Leith, man ; 

[ hae a love intill Montrose, 
Sae ha'e I in Dalkeith, man. 
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" And east and west, where'er I go, 

Mj love she's alwaja wi' me ; 

For east and west, where'er I go, 

My love she dwells in Fyvie. 

" Mj love possesBes a,' mj heart, 

Nae pea can e'er indite her ; 
She's ay sae slatel; as she goes, 

That I Bee nae luae hke her. 

" But TiAie wiuiia gi'e consent 

His dochter me to marry, 
Because she has five thousand marks, 

And I have not a penny. 

"Love pines away, love dwines away, 
Love, love, decays the body ; 

For love o' Ihee, oh I must die ; 
Adieu, my boony Annie ! " 

Her mither raise out o' her bed, 
And ca'd on baith her women : 

" What ails ye, Annie, my dochter dear ? 
Annie, was ye dreamin' ? 

" What dule disturb'd my dochter's sleep ? 

tell to me, my Annie ! " 
She sighed right sair, and said nae mair, 

Bui, " for Andrew Lammie 1 " 
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Her father beat her cruellie, 
Sae also did her mother; 
Her sistera sajr did Bcoff at her ; 

But wae betide her brother I 

Her brother beat her cruellie, 

Till his stnuks thej werena canny ; 

He brak her back, and he beat her sides, 
For the sake o' Andrew Lanunie. 

" fie, fie, my brother dear. 
The gentlemen 'II shame ye ; 

The laird o' Fyrie he's gann by, 
And hell come in and see me. 

And he'll kiss me, and he'll clap me, 
And he will speer what oils me ; 

And I will answer him again, 
It's a' for Andrew Lammie." 

Her sisters they stood in the door, 
Sair grioT'd her wi' their folly ; 

" 0, sister dear, come to the door, 
Your cow is lowin on you." 

" fie, fie, my sister dear. 
Grieve me not wi' your folly ; 

Td rather hear the trumpet sound, 
Than a' the kye o' Fyvie. 



FAIR HELEN OF KIRCONNELL. 



" l^B fbllowiDg veiy popultir ballad liaa been hand- 
ed down hj tradition in its present imperfect state. 
He affecting incident on which it is founded ia well 
known. A lady, of the name of Helen Irving, or Bell, 
(for this is disputed by the two clans,) daughter of the 
Laird of Kirconnell, in Dumfries-shire, and celebrated 
for her beauty, was betoved by two geDtiemen in the 
neighbourhood. The name of the favoured suitor was 
Adam Fleming of Elrkpatrick ; that of the other has 
eecaped tradition ; though it haa been alleged that he 
was a Bell, of Blacket House. The addresses of the 
latter were, however, favoured by the friends of the 
lady, and the lovers were therefore obliged to meet in 
secret, and by night, in the churchyard of Kirconnell, 
a romantic spot, almost surrounded by the river Kirtle. 
During one of these private int«rTiews, the jealous and 
despised [over suddenly appeared on the opposite bank 
<tf tiie stream, and levelled his carabine at the breast of 
his rival. Helen thraw herself before her lover, re- 
ceived in ber bosom the bullet, and died in his arms. 
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A desperate and mortal combat ensued between Flem- 
ing and the murderer, in which the latter was cut to 
pieces. Other accounts say, that Fleming pursued 
his enemy to Spain, and slew him in the streets of 
Madrid. 

*^ The ballad, as now published, consists of two parts. 
The first seems to be an address, either by Fleming or 
his rival, to the lady; if, indeed, it constituted any 
portion of the original poem. For the Editor cannot 
help suspecting, that these verses have been the pro- 
duction of a different and inferior bard, and only 
adapted to the original measure and tune. But this 
suspicion being unwarranted by any copy he has been 
able to procure, he does not venture to do more than 
intimate his own opinion. The second part, by £u* the 
most beautiful, and which is unquestionably original, 
forms the lament of Fleming over the grave of fair 
Helen. 

" The ballad is here given, without alteration or im- 
provement, from the most accurate copy which could 
be recovered. The &te of Helen has not, however, 
remained unsung by modern bards. A lament, of 
great poetical merit, by the learned historian, Mr^ 
Pinkerton, with several other poems on this subject, 
have been printed in various forms.^ 

" The grave of the lovers is yet shown in the church- 
yard of Kirconnell, near Springkell. Upon the tomb- 
stone can still be read — Hie jacet Adamus Fleming ; 



1 For Pinkerton*8 elegy, see his Sdect Scotdsk BaUadi, i. 
100; for Mayne*s, the GentiemaiCs MagasAne^ vol. 86, Part 
ii. 64. Jamieson has enfeebled the story in Popular Balladiy 
i. 206, and Wordsworth's Ellen Irwin hardly deserves more 
praise. Ed. 
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a cross and sword are sculptured on the stone. The 
former is called by tbe country people, the gun 'with 
whicli Helen was murdered ; and the Utter the aveng- 
ing sword of her lover. Sit ilia terra levis ! A heap 
of stones is raiaed on the spot where the murder was 
Cixnmitted ; a token of abhorrence common to most 
nations." Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, iii. 98. 

Veraona of the Second Part, (which alone deserves 
notice,) nearly agreeing with Scott's, are given in the 
lllnstrations to the new edition of Johnson's Mtiseum, 
p. 143, by Mr. Stenhonse, p. 210, by Mr. Sharpe. In- 
ferior and fragmentary ones in Herd's Scolttth Song», 
i. 257 ; Johnson's Museum, 163 ; Klson'a Scattiah Song, 
Ll4a; JamiesoD's Popular BaUads, i. 203. 
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! SWEETEST sweet, and fairest fiur. 
Of birth and worth beyond compare, 
Thon art the causer of my care. 
Since first I loved thee. 

Yet God bath given to me a mind. 
The which to tiiee shall prove as kind 
As any one (hat thou shalt find. 
Of higfi or low degree. 

The shallowest water makes maist din, 
lie deadest pool the deepest Unn ; 
The richest man least truth .within. 
Though he preferred be. 
VOL. II. 14 
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tbelegg, I am content, 
■ a whit mj love repent, 
the time wai a' weel spent, 
I ^Bdained be. 

sweet, and maist complete, 
i spirit's at thy feet 1 
lu atill fit lliiifl for t« treat 
live cruelly ? 

brave I but tWa I crave, 
•r slave some pity have, 
m save that's near his grave, 
a for love of diee. 



FAIB HELEN. 

PAST SECOND. 



I WISH I were where Helen lies, 
Night and day on me she cries ; 
O that I were where Helen Ues, 
On fair Kirconnell Lee ! 

Curat be the heart that thought the 
And curst the hand that fired the si 
When in my arms burd Helen drop 
And died to suoconr me I 

think na ye my heart was lair, 
When my love dropt down and spak n 
There did she swoon wi* meikle can 
On fair Kirconnell Lee. 

As I went down the water side, 
None but my foe to be 1117 guide. 
None but my foe to be my g«ide, 
On &ir Kirconn^ Lee ; 
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I lighted down my sword to draw, 
I hacked him in pieces sma', 
I hacked him in pieces sma', 

For her sake that died for me. » 

O Helen fair, beyond compare ! 
rU make a garland of thy hair. 
Shall bind my heart for evermair, 
Until the day I die. 

O that I were where Helen lies ! 25 

Night and day on me she cries ; 
Out of my bed she bids me rise, 
Says, '* Ha&lQ and come to me ! " — 

Helen fair ! O Helen chaste ! 

If I were with thee, I were blest, » 

Where thou lies low, and takes thy rest, 
On fair KirconneU Lee. 

1 wish my grave were growing green, 
A winding-sheet drawn ower my een. 

And I in Helen's arms lying, 35 

On fair KirconneU Lee. 

I wish I were where Helen lies ! 
Night and day on me she cries ; 
And I am weary of the skies, 

For her sake that died for me. 40 



THE LOWLANDS OF HOLLi 

Mr. STENHODaB waa Informed that this 
composed, about the be^uuing of the last ( 
a young widow in (jalloway, whose hu 
drowned od a voyage to Holland, (^uxici 
ed. 1853, iv. 116.) But some of tlie versef 
be old, and one stanza will be remarked to 
mon occurrence in ballad poetry. 

A fragment of tliis piece was published 
collection, (ii. 49.) Our copy is from Jot 
team, p. 118, with the omission, however,o. 
ous and absord stanza, while another, not 
Johnson, is supplied from the note above 
new edition. Cunningluun makes sense of 
polated verses and retjuns them ; otherwise 
is nearly the same as the present (^Songa i 
ii. 181.) 

" The love that I have choaen, 
I'll therewith be content, 

The saut sea shall be frozen 
Before that I repent ; 
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Repent it shall I never, 5 

Until the day I die, 
But the lowlands of Holland 

Hae twinn'd my love and me. 

" My love lies in the saut sea. 

And I am on the side, 10 

Enough to break a young thing's heart, 

Wha lately was a bride ; 
Wha lately was a bonnie bride. 

And pleasure in her e'e, 
But the lowlands of Holland u 

Hae twinn'd my love and me. 

" My love he built a bonnie ship, 

And set her to the sea, 
Wi' seven score brave mariners 

To bear her companie ; aB 

Threescore gaed to the bottom, 

And threescore died at sea, 
And the lowlands of Holland 

Hae twinn*d my love and me. 

" My love has built another ship 25 

And set her to the main ; 
He had but twenty mariners. 

And all to bring her hame ; 
The stormy winds did roar again, 

The raging waves did rout, » 
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And my lore and his boanie at 
Tum'd widdershios about. 



" There shall nae mantle crosa 

Kor kame gae in my faiur, 
Neither shall coal nor candle li] 

Shine in my bower miur ; 
Nor shall I chuse anither love, 

Until the day I die, 
Since the lowlands of Holland 

Hae twinn'd my love and mi 

" haud your tongue, my dang 

Be still, and be content ; 
There are mair lads in Gallowi 

Ye need nae eair lament." 
" O there is nane in Galloway, 

There's nane at a' for me ; 
For I never loved a lad but an 

And he's drowned in the sea 



83-36, «-4e. With the conclusion of this 
compared a passage from Bonag Bee-Bo'ta, 
187.) 

" Ohon, alas \ what eball I do, 

Tomented night and day 1 
I nevBT loved a Iotc bat ane. 
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rhera shall neither a shoe goe on my foot^ 
Nor a kaime gae is my hair, 
n erer a coal or candle light 
Shine Id lay bower DBS nuiir." 



IJie Wuuy QiU <f Oargm. 



THE TWA BROTHERS. 

from Jtaaeaou't Ptfmlar Baltmb, L Sf>. 

The ballad of the Tko BrtHien, like manr of the 
draneslic tragedies with which it is grouped in this rol- 
lime, is Ir^ no means the peculiar property of the island 
of Great Britain- It finds an exact counterpart in 
The Youth q/'£o««npin'<f,(^Geijer'a Swedisheolleclion, 
and in a Finnish tradilionar; ballad printed in Schro- 
ter's Finniicie Runen.^ A compaiisoD Ja bo interest' 
ing and instractive, that we have thought it proper to 
include translations of both these pieces in our Appen- 
dix. Edward, in Percy's Rdiqua, has the same gen- 
eral theme, with the lUfierence that a father is murdered 
instead of a brother. Motherwell has printed a ballad 
(iSon Dade) closely agreeing with Edioard, except 

1 The aUnza mentioned b; Muthecwell, as occurring ill 
Weraer'a T^onriyFowrl* 0/ /Wmory, (Scene i.) is apparently 
aaly a quotation tmm memorj' of Herder's translation of 
Edaard. When MotlierweLl became aware that a Gimiiar 
tradition was common to the Korthem nations of Europe, 
h« could no longer hava thought it poaaibia that ai 
in the fsjniiy bialorj of the Somervillen gave rii 
Bmhen. 
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that the crime is again fratricide. He has also fur- 
nished another version of The Twa Brothers, in which 
the catastrophe is the consequence of an accident, and 
this circumstance has led the excellent editor to tax 
Jamieson with altering one of the most essential 
features of the ballad, by filling out a defective 
stanza with four lines that make one brother to 
have slain the other in a quarrel. Jamieson is, how- 
ever, justified in giving this more melancholy character 
to the story, by the tenor of all the kindred pieces, 
and by the language of his own. It will be observed 
that both in Edward and Son Davie, the wicked act 
was not only deliberate, but was even instigated 
by the mother. The departure from the original is 
undoubtedly on the part of Motherwell's copy, which 
has so^ned down a shocking incident to accommodate 
a modern and refined sentiment But Jamieson is ar- 
tistically, as well as critically right, since the effect of 
the contrast of the remorse of one party and the gener- 
osity of the other is heightened by representing the 
terrible event as the result of ungovemed passion. 

The three Scottish ballads mentioned above, here 
follow, and Motherwell's Twa Brothers will be found 
in the Appendix. Mr. Sharpe has inserted a third 
copy of this in his Ballad Book. Another is said to be 
in The Scot's Magazine, for June, 1822. Placing no 
confidence in any of Allan Cunningham's souvenirs of 
Scottish Song, we simply state that one of them, com- 
posed upon the subject of the Ttoa Brothers, is included 
in the Songs of Scotland, iL 16. 

^' The common title of this baUad is. The Twa Broth" 
ers, or. The Wood o' Warslin, but the words o* Wars- 
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Sn appearing to the editor, as will be seen in the test, 
to be a mistake for a-wresUing, he took the liberty of 
altering it acconiingly. AAer all, perbapa, &e title 
may be right ; and the wood may aflerwards have ob- 
tained its denomination from the tra^cal event here 
celebrated. A very few lines inserted by the editor 
to fill np chasms, [some of which have been omitted,] 
are inclosed in brackets ; the t«xt, in other respects, ia 
given genuine, aa it was taken down. from the recita- 
tion of Mrs. Arrott" Jamieson. 



" O WILL ye gae to the school, brother ? 

Or will ye gae lo the ba ? 
Or will ye gae to the wood a-waralin, 

To see whilk o's mauo fe' ? " 

" It's I winna gae to the achool, brother j 

Nor will I gae to the ba ; 
But I will gae to the wood a-waralin ; 

And it is you maun &'." 

They warstled up, they warstled down. 

The lee-lang simmer'a day ; 
f And nane was near to part the strife, 

That raise atween them tway, 
Till out and Willie's drawn his sword, 

And did hia brother stay.] 



" O lift me up upon your back ; 
Tak me to yon wall fair ; 
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You'll wash my bluidy wounds o*er and o'er, 
And syne they'll bleed nae man*. 

"And ye'll tak affmy HoUin sark, 
And riv*t frae gair to gair ; 2C 

Ye'll stap it in my bluidy wounds, 
And syne they'll bleed nae mair." 

He's li^t his brother upon his back ; 

Ta'en him to yon wall fair ; 
He's washed his bluidy wounds o'er and o'er. 

But ay they bled mair and mair. . aa 

And he's ta'en aff his Hollin sark, 

And riven't frae gair to gair ; 
He's stappit it in his bluidy wounds ; 

But ay they bled mair and mair. ao 

" Ye'll lift me up upon your back, 

Tak me to Kirkland fair ; 
Ye'll mak my greaf baith braid and lang, 

And lay my body there. 

" Ye'll lay my arrows at my head, aa 

My bent bow at my feet ; 



82. " The house of Inchmurry, formerly called Kirkland, 
was built of old by the abbot of Holyrood-hoose, for hw 
accommodation when he came to that country, and was 
formerly the minister's manse." 8taL Ac. of ScoUand, yol. 
xiii. p. 506. J. 
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My Bword and buckler a 
As I was wont to alee] 

" Whan ye gae hame to 
He'll speM' for his son 

Saj, ye left him into Kii 
Learning the school al 

" Whea ye gae hame to 
She'U speer for her br 

Yell say, ye left him in 
The greea grass grovr 

" Whan ye gae hame to 
She'll Bpeer for her loi 

Ye'll say, ye left him in 
But hame ye fear he'll 

He's gane hame to his fa 
He apeered for his soi 

" Itfs I left him into Kit 
Learning the school al 

And whan he gaed hamf 
She apeered for her b 

« It's I left him into Kirl 
The green grass grow 

And whan he gaed ham 
She apeer'd for her loi 
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'* If 3 I left him into Kirkland fair, 
And hame I fear he'll never come." 

" But whaten bluid's that on your sword, Wil- 
lie? 

Sweet Willie, tell to me." 
" O it is the bluid o' my grey hounds ; gs 

They wadna rin for me." 

" It's nae the bluid o' your hounds, Willie ; 

Their bluid was never so red ; 
But it is the bluid o' my true love. 

That ye hae slain indeed." to 

That fair may wept, that fair may mourn*d, 
That fair may moum'd and pin'd ; 

" When every lady looks for her love, 
I ne'er need look for mine." 

" O whaten a death wiU ye die, Willie ? w 

Now, Willie, tell to me." 
" Ye'll put me in a bottomless boat. 

And I'll gae sail the sea." 

*' Whan will ye come hame again, Willie ? 

Now, Willie, tell to me." so 

" Whan the sun and moon dances on the 
green. 

And that will never be." 
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"01 bae killed my reid-roan steid, 

Mither, mither : 
I hae killed mj reid-roan steid, u 

That erst was sae fair and free O." 

" Zour steid was auld, and ze liae gat mair, 

Edward, Edward : 
Zour steid was auld, and ze hae gat mair, 

Sum other dule ze drie O." » 

"01 hae killed my fadir deir, 

Mither, mither : 
O I hae killed my fadir deir, 

Alas ! and wae is mee O ! " 

" And quhatten penance wul ze drie, for that, 25 

Edward, Edward ? 
And quhatten penance will ze drie for that ? 

My deir son, now tell me O." 
" He set my feit in zonder boat, 

Mither, mither: ao 
He set my feit in zonder boat, 

And He fare ovir the sea O.** 

" And quhat wul ze doe wi' zour towirs and zour 
ha', 
> Edward, Edward ? 

• And quhat wul ze doe wi' zour towirs and zour ha', 
That were sae fair, to see O ? " » 

" He let thame stand til they doun fa', 

Mither, mither : 
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Be let thame stand til they don 
For here nevir mair n 

And qnhat wol ze leive to i 
zour wife, 

Edwi 
Adi^ qubat wul ze leive to zoai 
wife, 

Quhan ze gang ovir 1 

" The warldis room, late Ihem h 

Mithi 

The warldis room, late them h 

For thame nevir mai 

" And quhat wul ze leive to zoui 

Edwi 

And quhat wul ze leive lo zour 

My deir son, now tell 

" The curse of hell frae me sal 

Mitb 

The curse of hell frae me sail : 

Sic counseils ze gave 




SON DAVIE, SON DAVIE. 



From the recitation of an old woman. Motherwell's Mm- 

iirebyy 889. 



" What bluld's that on thy coat lap ? 
Son Davie I son Davie ! 
What bluid*s that on thj coat lap ? 
And the truth come tell to me O." 

" It is the blaid of my great hawk, » 

Mother lady ! mother lady ! 
It is the bluid of my great hawk, 

And the truth I hae tald to thee 0." 

*' Hawk's bluid was ne'er sae red, 

Son Davie I son Davie I w 

Hawk's bluid was ne'er sae red, 
And the truth come tell to me O." 
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" Ii ig the bluid o' my grey bouod, 

Mother lady ! mother lady ! 
It is the bluid of my grey bound, 

And it wudna rin for me O." 

" Hound's bluid was ne'er sae red, 

Son Davie ! son Davie ! 
Hound's bluid was ne'er sae red, 

And the truth come tell to me O." 

" It is the bluid o' my brother John, 

Mother lady ! mother lady 1 
It is the bluid o' my brother John, 

And the truth I hae tald to thee O." 

" What about did the plea be^ ? 

Son Davie 1 son Davie ! " 
" It began about the cutting o' a willow w; 
. That would never hae been a tree 0." 

" What death dost thou desire to die ? 

Son Davie 1 son Davie I 
What death dost thou desire to die ? 

And the truth come tell to me 0." 

"Fll set my foot in a bottomless ship, 

Mother lady I mother lady I 
I'll set my foot in a bottomless ship. 

And yell never see mair o' me O." 
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" What wilt thou leave to thy poor wife ? 

Son Davie ! son Davie ! " 
" Grief and sorrow all her life, 

And she'll never get mair frae me O.*' 40 

" What wilt thou leave to thy auld son ? 

Son Davie ! son Davie I " 
" The weary warld to wander up and down, 

And he'll never get mair o' me O." 

" WTiat wilt thou leave to thy mother dear ? -15 

Son Davie I son Davie I " 
" A fire 0' coals to bum her wi* hearty cheer, 

And she'll never get mair o* me O." 



THE CRUEL SISTER. 



The earlieat printed copy of this ballad is tl 
ons piece in Wit Reilor'd, (1658,) caUed The 
and the Ein^t Daughter, improperly eeoA to be 
odf.bf Jajnieson and otbera. (See Appendis.) 
erton inserted in lug Tragic Ballads, (p. 72,) a 
on the sabject, which preserves many genuim 
but b half his own compoation. Complete ■v 
were published by Scott and Jamieson, and m 
cendy a third has been furnished in Sharpe's 
Boot, and a fourth in Buchan'e BaUads of the 
of Scotland. The last is given at the end of tl 
ume. Mr. Sharpe's copy we have not seen. T 
den of it is nearly the same as that of the Cruel . 
post, p. 373. Jamieson's copy had also this I 
bnt he exchanged it for the more popular, a 
tiunly more tasteful, Binnorie. The most rem, 
nmilarity is exhibited by the Swedish ballada 
Tko Sisters, and The Wonderful Harp, (Svensl 
Visor, iii. 16, i. 81. A version from the Faroe 
is subjoined to the last, at p. 8S.) See also . 
•on's Fornsanger, ii. 139. 



if tho edition in the Border Minstrelsg, Scott gives 
fbUowing accooDt, (lii. 287.) 

It is compiled from a copy id Mra. Brown'a MSS., 
nuixed with a beautiful fragment, of fburt«en 
es, transmitted to the Editor by 3. C. Walker, Esq. 
ingenious historian of the Irish bards. Mr. Walker, 
IB same time, fevored the Editor with the follow- 
note: 'I am indebted to mj departed friend, 
I Brook, for the foregoing pathetic fragment Her 
lant of it was as follows : This song was trans- 
jed, several years ago, from the memory of an old 
i&a, who had no recollection of the concluding 
ea ; probably the beginning may also be lost, as it 
as to cotmnence abruptly.' The first verse and 
len of the fragment lan thus : — 

' slater, eistar, reaob thy hand I 

Btg io, my Natmy, ; 
And you shall be hsic of all my land, 

WWe the, laxm tainu imney, 0.' " 



ERE were two sisters sat in a bourj 

J^nnorie, Binnorie ; 
ire came a knight to be their wooer ; 

By the honny miBdanu of Binnorie. 

courted the eldest with glove and ring, 
Binnorie, Binnorie ; 
'. he lo'ed the youngest abune a' thing ; 
' By the hominy mtUdams of Binnorie. 
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Hecourted the eldest with broacli and knife 
Binnorie, Binnorie ; 
But he io'ed the youngest abune his life ; 

Bif the bonny milldams o/Binno 

The eldest she was vexed stur, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ; 
And sore envied her slater fair ; 

By the bonny miUdamt o/Binnm 

The eldest said to the youngest ane, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ; 

" Will ye go and see our father's ships come 

By the bonny milldams of Binno 

She's ta'en her by the lily hand, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ; 
And led her down to the river strand ; 

By the bonny milldams of Binno 

The youngest stude upon a atane, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ; 
The eldest came and pushed her in ; 

^ the bonny miUdams of Binno 

She took her by the middle sma', 

Binnorie, Binnorie ; 
And dash'd her bonny back to the jaw ; 

By the bonny miUdams of Binno 
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sister, sister, reach your hand, 

BinnoTxe, Binnorie ; 
i ye shaU be heir of half my land." — 

^ lAe bonny miUdamt of Bitmorie. 

sister. 111 not reach my hand, 

Binnarie, Binnorie ; 
i rU be heir of all your land ; 

By the bonny miUdamt of Binnorie. 

tiame fa' the hand that I should take, 

^nnorie, Binnm-ie ; 
twin'd me and my world's make." — 

^ the bomty tmUdami of Binnorie. 

sist«r, reach me but your glove, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ; 
1 sweet William shall be your love," — 

^ the bonny miUdama of Binnorie. 

nk on, nor hope for hand or glove t 

Binnorie, Binnorie ; 
I sweet William shall better be my love, 

^ the bonny tmSdamt of Binnorie. 

>ur cherry cheeks and your yellow hair, 
Binnorie, Binnorie, 
r*d me gang mwden evermair." — i 

By the bonny milldamt of Binnorie. 
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Sometimes she sunk, and sometimes she swam, 

Binnoriej Binnorie ; 
Until she cam to the miller's dam ; 

By the Jxmny miUdams of Binnorie, oo 

" O father, father, draw your dam I 

Binnoriej Binnorie ; 
There's either a mermaid, or a milk-white swan." 
By the bonny miOdarns of Binnorie. 

The miller hasted and drew his dam, ^^ 

Binnorie^ Binnorie ; 
And there he found a drown'd woman ; 

By the bonny miUdams of Binnorie, 

You could not see her yellow hair, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ; ro 
For gowd and pearls that were so rare ; 

By the bonny miUdams of Binnorie. 

You could not see her middle sma', 

Binnorie, G Binnorie ; 
Her gowden girdle was sae bra' ; 75 

By the bonny miUdams of Binnorie. 

A famous harper passing by, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ; 
The sweet pale face he chanced to spy ; 

By the bonny miUdams of Binnorie, so 



when be looked that lady on, 

Sinnorie, Binnorie ; 
ligh'd and made a heavy moan ; 

By the bonny miUdatm of BtTinorie. 

nade a harp of her breast-bone, 

Binaorie, Binnorie ; 
ise sounds would melt a heart of stone ; 

By the bonny miSdams of Binnorie. 

strings he framed of her yellow hair, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ; 
ise notes made sad the listening ear; 

By the bonny miUdanu of Binnorie. 

>i-ought it to her father's hall, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ; 
there was the court assembled all ; i 

By the bonny miUdana of Binnorie. 

aid his harp upon a stone, 

Binnorie, Bltatorie ; 
straight it began to play alone ; 

^ &e honny mitldams of Binnorie. i< 

yonder sits my father, the king, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ; 
yonder sits my mother, the queen ;" 

By the honny milldamt of Binnorie 
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" Aod yonder stands my brother Hugh, i 

Binnorie, Binnorie ; 
And by him my William, sweet and true." 

By the barmy miUdams of Bitmorie. 

But the last lone that the harp pla/d then, 

Binnorie, Bimnorie ; i 

Was — " Woe to my sister, false Helen ! " 

Bi) the bonny miUdams of Binnorie. 
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Verbatim (with one interpolated stanza) from the 
recitation of Mrs. Brown. Jamieson's Popular Bal- 
lads, i. 50. 



There was twa sisters liv*d in a bower, 

Binnoriey Binnarie I 
There came a knight to be their wooer, 

By the bonny mill-dams o* Binnarie, 

He courted the eldest wi' glove and ring, « 

Binnorie, Binnorie f 
.But he loved the youngest aboon a' thing, 

By the bonny miU-dams o' Binnorie. 

He courted the eldest wi' broach and knife, 
Binnorie^ Binnorie ! » 

But he loved the youngest as his life. 
By the bonny miUrdams o* Binnorie, 
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The eldest she was vexed sair, 

Binriorie^ Binnorie I 
And sair envied her sister fair, i« 

By the bonny miVrdams o* Binnorie. 

Intill her bower she coudna rest, 

Binnorie^ Binnorie ! 
Wi' grief and spite she maistly brast, 

By the bonny miU-dams o' Binnorie, ao 

Upon a morning fair and clear, 

Binnorie, Binnorie / 
She cried upon her sister dear, 

By the bonny miUrdams o' Binnorie, 

" O sister, come to yon sea strand, * as 

Binnorie, Binnorie ! 
And see our father's ships come to land," 

By the bonny miUrdams o* Binnorie. 

She's ta'en her by the milk-white hand, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ! » 

And led her down to yon sea strand. 
By the bonny miU-dams o' Binnorie, 

The youngest stood upon a stane, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ! 
The eldest came and threw her in, a 

By the bonny miU-dams o* Binnone. 
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She took her by the middle sma' 

JBinnorte, Binnorie I 
And dashed her bonnj back to the jaw^ 

£1/ the bonny mill-dams 0' Binnorie, 40 

^ O sister, sister, tak mj hand, 

Binnorie^ Binnorie I 
And I'se mak ye heir to a' my land, 

By the honny ndUrdams 0' Binnorie. 

* O sister, sister, tak my middle, 45 

Binnorie, Binnorie I 
And ye's get my goud and my gouden girdle, 

By the honny miU-dama 0' Binnorie, 

" O sister, sister, save my life, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ! so 

And I swear I'se never be nae man's wife," 

By the bonny miUrdams 0' Binnorie, 

^ Foul fa' the hand that I should tak, 

Binnorie, Binnorie I 
It twin'd me o' my warldes mak, .>5 

By the honny miU-dams o' Binnorie, 

" Your cherry cheeks and yellow hair 

Binnorie, Binnorie ! 
Gars me gang maiden for evermair," 

By the honny miU-dams 0' Binnorie, a 
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Sometimes she^sank, sometimes she swam, 

Binnorte, Btnnorie ! 
Till she came to the mouth o' yon mill-dam. 

By the honr^ mUMams o' Binnorie. 

O out it came the miller's son, 65 

Binnorie, Binnorie I 
And saw the ^r maid soummin in, 

By the bonny miU-dams «' Binnorie, 

^ O father, father, draw jour damy 

Binnorie, Biniurrie! fo 

There's either a mermaid or a swan," 

By the bonny mill-dams e^ Binnorie. 

[The miller quickly drew the dam, 

Binnorie, O Binnorie / 
And there he found a drown'd woman, n 

By the bonny miU'dams o' BinnorieJ] 

^ And sair and lang mat their teen last, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ! 
That wrought thee sic a dowie cast," 

By the bonny miU-dams o' Binnorie ! so 

You coudna see her yellow hair 

Binnorie, Binnorie ! 
For goud and pearl that was sae rare. 

By the bonny miU-dams o' Binnorie, 

TOL. II. 16 
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* 

You coudna see her middle sma - 9s 

Binnorie^ Binnorie! 
For gouden girdle that was sae braw, 

By the bonny miU'dams o' Binnorie. 

You coudna see her fingers white, 

Binnorie^ Binnorie ! « 

For gouden rings that were sae gryte, 

By ike honny miUrdams o' Binnorie, 

And by there came a harper fine, 

Binnorie^ Binnorie ! 
That harped to the king at dine, » 

By the bonny milMams o' Binnorie. 

Whan he did look that lady upon, 

Binnorie, Binnorie / 
He sigh'd and made a heavy moan, 

By the bonny miliums o* Binnorie. loo 

He's ta'en three locks o' her yellow hair, 

Binnorie, Binnorie! 
And wi' them strung his harp sae fair. 

By the bonny miU-dams o' Binnorie. 

The first tune it did play and sing, los 

Binnorie, Binnorie! 
Was, " Fareweel to my father the king," 

By the bonny miU-dams o' Binnorie. 
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The nezten tune tiiat it pla/d seen, 

Binnorie, Binnorie 1 
Was, " Fareweel to my mither the i 

By the bonny miU-dama o' Binnor 

The thirdea tune that it play'd then 

Mnnarie, Binnorie/ 
Was, " Wae to my sister, fair Ellen 

^ the honny miU-dami o' Binnoi 



LORD DONALD. 

Eintoch's Anciait ScaiAh Balhdi, p. 110. 

Like the two which preceded it, this baJlad ia 
common to the Gkithic nadons. It exists in a great 
Tariety of forma. Two stanzas, recovered by Burns, 
were printed in Johnson's Musevm, i. SST ; two oth- 
ers were inserted by Jamieeon, in his Illustrcuiomi, 
p. Sl£>. The Border Minstrelsy fiimished five stanzas, 
giving the story, without the bequests. Allan Cnn- 
ningham'a alteration of Scott's version, {Scollish Songs, 
i. 285,) has one stanza more. Kinloch procured frmn 
the North of Scotland the following complete copy. 

In the Appendix, we have placed a nursery song on 
the same subject, still &miliar in Scotland, and trans- 
lations of the corresponding German and Swedish bal- 
lads—both most remaitable cases of parallelism in 
popular romance. 

Lord Donald, as Kinloch remarks, wonid seem to 
have been poisoned by eating toads prepared as fishes. 
Scott, in his introduction to Lord Randal, has quoted 
from an old chronicle, a fabulous account of the poison- 
ing of King John by means of a cup of ale, in which 
the venom of this reptile had been infused. 
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" WHARE hae ye been a' day, Lord Donald, my 

son? ^ 

whare hae ye been a' day, my joUie young 

man?" 
" I've been awa courtin : — ^mither, mak my bed 

sune, 

* 

For I'm sick at the heart, and I fain wad lie 
doun." 

" What wad ye hae for your supper. Lord Don- 
ald, my son ? 

What wad ye hae for your supper, my jollie young 
man?" 

" I've gotten my supper : — ^mither, mak my bed 
sune. 

For I'm sick at the heart, and I fain wad lie 
doun." 

" What did ye get for your supper. Lord Donald, 

my son ? 
What did ye get for your supper, my jollie young 

man?" 10 

"A dish of sma* fishes: — ^mither mak my bed 

sune, 
For I'm sick at the heart, and I Mn wad lie 

doun." 

" Whare gat ye the fishes. Lord Donald, my son ? 
Whare gat ye the fishes, my jollie young man ? " 
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" In my father's black ditches.: — mither, mak ray 
bed suue, u 

For Tm sick at the heart, and I fain wad lie 
doun." 

" What like were your fiahea, Lord Donald, my 

What like were your fishes, my jollie young 

<* Black backs and spreckl'd bellies : — mither, mak 

my bed sune, 
For I'm sick at Qie heart, and I tain wad he 

doon." a) 

"01 fear ye are poisoa'd, Lord Donald, my son ! 
O I fear ye are poisoa'd, my jollie young man ! " 
" yes ! I am poison'd : — mither mak my bed 

For Tm sick at the heart, and I (ain wad lie 

" What will ye leave to your father, Lord Don- 
ald my son 7 s 
What will ye leave to your father, my jollie young 

" Baith my houses and land : — mither, mak my 

bed Eune, 
For Fm sick at the heart, and I lain wnd lir 



"What will ye leave to your blither 

my son? 
What will ye leave to your brit 

young man ? " 
" My horse and the saddle : — milhe 

sune, 
For I'm sick at the heart, and I 

" What will ye leave to your sister. 

What will ye leave to your sister, n 

" Btuth my gold box and rings : — u 

bed Bune, 
For I'm sjck at the heart, and ] 

"What will ye leave to your ti 

Donald, my son ? 
What will ye leave to your true-1 

young man ? " 
" The tow and the halter, for tohai 
And lat her hang ttiere for the 



LORD RANDAL. 

a MimtreUg of ike ScoUi»h Border, (iii. 49.) 



rT changed the name of die hero of thu ]necc 
ord Ronald to Lord Randal, on the authority of 
I copy. The change is unimpMtant, bnt the 
will appear curious, if we remember that the 
I and Germans have the ballad as well as the 
; — " because, though the circumstances are so 
fferent, I think it not Impos^ble, that the ballad 
ive orij^nallj regarded the death of Thomas 
ph, or Randal, Eari of Uarray, nephew to 
Bruce, and governor of Scotland." 



HERE hae ye been Lord Randal, mj son ? 
ere hae ye been, my handsome young 



t been to the wild wood ; mother make my 



m weary wi' banting, and fain wald lie 
down."— 
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^ Where gat ye your dinner, L^rd Randal, my 

son? fi 

Where gat ye your dinner, my handsome young 

man?" 
^ I dined wi' my true-lore ; mother, make my bed 

soon. 
For I'm weary wi' hunting, and fain wald lie 

down." — 

" What gat ye to your dinner. Lord Kandal, my 

son ? 
What gat ye to your dinner, my handsome young 

man ? " — lo 

" I gat eels boil'd in broo ; mother, make my bed 

soon. 
For I'm weary wi' hunting, and fain wald lie 

down." — 

" What became of your bloodhounds. Lord San- 
dal, my son ? 

What became of your bloodhounds, my handsome 
young man ? " — 

" they swell'd and they died ; mother, make my 
bed soon, 15 

For I'm weary wi' hunting, and fain wald lie 
down." — 

"01 fear ye are poison'd. Lord Randal, my 

son ! 



^ 
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O I fear je ai:;^ poisoned, my handsome young 

man ! "— 
" O yes ! I am poison'd ; mother, make my bed 

soon, 
For I'm sick at the heart, and I fain wad lie 

down." 20 



THE CRUEL BBOTHEB, 



THE BRIDE'S TESTAMENI 

Of thiE ballad, which is said to be veiy po{ 
Scotland, tbree copies have been published 
fiiOo^ng is Irom Jamieson's collection, i. 66, 
it was printed verbatim aAer the recitation < 
AiTott. Herd's edition 19 subjoined, and e 
from C^bert's Ancient Christmas Carols, &c. is 
Appendix to ifais Tolume. 

Sranewhat rimikr in the first half of the ! 
Graf Friedrich, in Erk's Deuischer Liederhon 
. p. 42, or Uhlsnd's VolMieda; p. 277. 

■^th the concluKon, or testamentary part, 1 
compated Den liUas Te»tomente, Siienska Foil 
iiL 13, translated in the Appendix to this volnu 
the end oi Den onde Svigerntoder, DanskeViser 
translated in Uluitrattom of Northern Antiquities 
See also Edioatd, and Lord Donald, p. 22G, p. 2 

Thebe was three ladies pla/d at the ba' 
With a hngh-ko ! and a lUy gay ; 

There came a knight, and play'd o'er the 
As the primrote spread* so sweedy. 
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The eldest was baith tall and fair, 5 

With a heighrho ! and a lily gay ; 

But the youngest was beyond compare, 
As the primrose spreads so sweetly. 

The midmost had a graced' mien, 

With a heigh-ho ! <md a lily gay ; lo 

But the youngest look'd like beauty's queen, 

As the primrose spreads so sweetly. 

The knight bow'd low to a' the three, 
With a heigh-ho ! cmd a Uly gay ; 

But to the youngest he bent his knee, u 

As the primrose spreads so sweetly. 

The lady turned her head aside, 
With a heigh-ho I and a lily gay ; 

The knight he woo'd her to be his bride« 
Ai the primrose spreads so sweetly. so 

The lady blush'd a rosy red. 

With a heigh-ho / and a lily gay ; 

And said, " Sir knight, I'm o'er young to wed," 
As the primrose spreads so sweetly. 

" O lady fair, give me your hand, » 

With a heigh-ho / and a lily gay ; 

And I'll mak you ladie of a' my land," 
As the primrose spreads so sweetly. 
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" Sir knight, er« you my favor irii 
With a heigh-ho ! emd a Ubf pat 

Te mauD get consent frae a' my ki 
At the primrose spreads so fWM 

He has got consent fra her parentt 
With a heigh-ho / and a lily joj 

And likewise frae her sisters &ir, 
A» the primrote spreads SO ffoee 

He has got consent frae her kin ei 
With a heigh-ho I and a Ubf get^ 

But fofgot to apeer at her brother 
As the primrose gjpreiidi so twee. 

Now, when the wedding day was i 

With a heigh-ho 1 and a Hb/ ga^ 

The knight would take his bonny i 

As the primrose spreads so swee 

And many a lord and maay at knij 
With a height ! and a Ub/ ga^ 

Came to behold that lady bright, 
As the prmrose ^treads so swe« 

And there was nae man that did I 

With a heigh-ha ! and a Uly yoj 

But wished himself bridegToom to 

As the primrose spreads so twee 
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ather dear led her down the stair, 

ih a heigh-ho 1 and a Uh) gay ; 

ler fliaters twain they kiss'd her there, « 

the primroge tpreads so sweetly. 

nother dear led her diroiigh.the close, 
th a heigKJio ! and a lily gay ; 
ler brother Jolm set her on her horse, 
th« primrose spreads so sweetly. «> 

ean'd her o'er the saddle-bow, 
tA a heigh-ho ! and a liU/ gay, 
ve him a kiss ere she did go, ' 
th« primrose spreads so sweetfy. 

as ta'en a knife, beith lang and s)iarp, « 
'th a heigk-ho ! and a lily gay, 
Btabb'd the bonny bride to the heart, 
the primrose yireads lo sweetly. 

ladna ridden half thro' the town, 
'ih a heigh-ho ! and a lily gw/, n> 

her heart's blood stained her gown, 
the primrose spreads so suieetly. 

e BafUy on," s^d the best young man, 
'JA a height .' and a lily gr^ ; 
■ I think our bonny bride looks pale and 
wan," 

the primrose spreads so sweetly. n 



Wf. 



"O lead me gently up yon hill, 

Wx^ a AeiffA-fu) ! and a Uly gay, | 

And ril there sit down, and make my wil^ 
At Ae primrote tpreadt so tweetly. 

" what will you leave to your fattier deS 

With a heigh-ho ! and a Ub/ gay ; T 

"The silver-shod steed that brought me hr 

As the primrose spreads so sweetly. 



" What will you leave to your mother dee 
With a heigk-ho I and a li^ gay ; 

" Hy velvet pall and silken gear," 
As the primrose spreads so sweetly. 



M 



" And what will ye leave to your sister A]|« i 
With a heigh-ho I and a lily gay ; 

" My silken scarf, and my golden fan 
As the primrose spreads so tweeUy. 

" What will ye leave to your sister Grace 
With a heigh-ho ! and a lily gay ; 

" My bloody cloaths to wash and dress," 
As the primrose ^reads so sweetly. 



" What will ye leave to your brother JohJ 
With a heigh-ho 1 and a Uly gay 

" The gallows-tree to hang him on,' 
As the primrose ^treads so sweetly 
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" What will ye leave to your brother John's wife ? '* 

With a heigh-ho ! and a lily gay ; 
" The wilderness to end her life," 
As the primrose spreads so sweetiy. 

This fair lady in her grave was laid, los 

With a heigh-ho / and a lily gay ; 
And a mass was o'er her said, 

As the primrose spreads so sweedy* 

But it would have made your heart right sair, 
With a heigh-ho I and a lily gay ; uo 

To see the bridegroom rive his hair. 
As the primrose spreads so sweetly. 



THE CRUEL BROTHEI 



Fboh Herd's ScoOuh Songs, u 149 
rtyled Fme Flowen o' the Valley. ThL 
refhun is fbond in ooe of the verEdong 
Mother, p. 269. To Herd's copy are 
fragmentaiy st&nzaa with nearly the bos 
that of the foreg(»ng baJlad. The bco 
might have been used to aappl;^ a del 

T.«. 

Sba louted down to gie > kju, 
With a kiji and a Ulg gag ; 

Ho etaok his penltnifa Id her hass, 
Jjtd Ai me it tmtlU to *mc%. 

" Rido up, ride np," cry'd the forai 
WUh a hty and a Uig gay ; 

" I think our bride looks psle and i 
And Ike rvH if imelli >o tatedf. 



TBE OBCEI. BROTHGR. 

TOS three ladies ia a ha', 
^owen t* ike vaiky ; 
ime three lords amaag them &', 
\t red, green, and the yellow. 

; of them waa clad in red, 
flotpert t" the valUy ; 

fair, wiU ye be my bride ? " 
e red, green, ixnd the t/eHou!. 

>Dd of them was dad in green, 
flowers f" ike vaSey ; 
fair, will ye be my quern ? " 
« Ted, green, and ike geHow, 

d of them was clad in yellow, 
powers r the valley ; 
fuir, will ye be my marrow? " 
« red, green, and the yelhvi. 

ust aak my father dear," 
fiowert i" the vaSey ; 
se lie mother that did me bear," 
e red, green, and Ike yeUota. 

ust ask my sister Ann," 
flowers t" the valley ; 
>t forget my brother John," 
e red, green, and the yeUow. 



THE CBITEL BBOTBEB. 

" I have ask't th^ father dear," 

J'Viie fiowert i" the vaBey ; 
" Likewise tbe mother that did thee bear. 

WP the red, gr««n, and the yeUovi. 

" I have aak't thy sister Ann," 

Fine flowers f the vaSeg ; 
" But T forgot thy brother John," 

WC the red, green, and the yeVov). 

Her iather led her through the ha', 

Fine fiowen t" the vaUey ; 
Her mother daiic'd before tbcsi a', 

W the red, green, and the yeUov. 

Her Bister Ann led her through the close 

Fine flowers i" the vatiey ; 
Her brother John put her on her horse, 

H? the red, green, and the yeUow, 

" Ton are high and I md low," 

Fine flowers i" the valley ; 
" Let me hare a kiss before you go," 

W7 the red, green, and the yeUow. 

Sbe was louting down to kiss him sweet, 

Fine flowers f the vaOey ; 
W\' his penknife he wounded her deep, 

W the red, green, and the yellow. 
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" O lead me over into yon stile ?" 

Fine flowers %* the vaUey ; so 

" That I may stop and breathe a while," 

Wi* the redj green, and the yellow. 

^ O lead me over into yon stair," 

Fine flowers € the valley ; 
** For there Til ly and bleed nae mair," 55 

W the red, green, and the yeUow, 

" O what will ye leave your father dear ? " 

Mne flowers t* the valley ; 
" That milk-white steed that brought me here," 

W the red, green, and the yellow. oo 

** O what will you leave your mother dear ? " 

Fine flowers € the valley ; 
" The silken gown that I did wear," 

W€ the red, green, and the yellow. 

** What will you leave your sister Ann ? " 60 

Fine flowers H the valley ; 
** My silken snood and golden fan," 

W the red, green, and the yellow. 

" What will you leave your brother John ? " 
Fine fl^owers i* the valley ; 7» 

" The highest gallows to hang him on : " 
W the red, green^ and the yellow. 
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'* What will you leave your brother John's wife ? " 

Fine flowers H the valley ; 
" Grief and sorrow to end her life," 75 

W€ the red, green, and the yellow. 

*'What will you leave your brother John's 
bairns ? " 

Fine flowers € the valley ; 
" The world wide for them to range," 

W€ the redj green, and ^e yellow. so 



LADY ANNE. 
'ulrthg t^ (At ScolSA Border, lii. 18. 

ad •OBS communicated to mebj Mr. Eirk- 
e of Hoddom, who mentions Laying cop- 
old magazine. Altliough it has probablj 
1 modem c^rrectioDs, tbe general turn 
ancient, and corresponds with that of a 
:h I have oflen beard sung in m^ child- 

1 to which Sir Walter Scott refers, and 
he proceeds to quote, had been printed 
Utueum. It is placed immediate!; after 

ublication of the Border MinslreUg, sev- 
litions of this piece have appeared, in 
I of Kinloch, Motherwell, and Buchan, 
iiade room for two of these here. Bu- 
pj in his Gleanings, (p. 90,) which seems 
om Scott In his Ballads of the North of 
« are two more, which are repeated, with 
DS, in the svii. voL of the Percy Socie^, 
See Appendix. 
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Fair Lady Anne sate in her bower, 
DowD by the greenwood side, 

And the flowers did spring, and the bi 
sing, 
Twaa the pleasant May-day tide. " 

But &ir Lady Anne on Sir William ea 

With die tear grit in her ee, 
'■0 though thou be fause, may Heav< 

In the ware ayont the aea !"— 

Out of the wood came three bonnie boy. 

Upon the simmer's mom, 
And they did sing and play at the ba', 

As naked as they were bom. 

" seven lang years wad I sit here, 
Amang the frost and snaw, 

A' to hae but ane o' these bonnie boys, 
A playing at the ba' " — 

Then up and spake the eldest boy, 
" Now listen, thou fair ladie, 

And ponder well the rede that I tell, 
Then make ye a choice of the thre?. 

" Tis I am Peter, and this is Paul, 
And that ane, sae fair to see, 



LADT AMITE. 

-montit Binsjne to paradise came, 
ith our companie." — 

le the snaw-white boy, 
iest of the three." — 
ere thine, and in thy propine, 
ad ye do to me ? " — 

dead thee in silk and gowd, 
ice thee on my knee." — 
mither ! when I was thine, 
ess I couldna see. 

le tnrf, where sow I sland, 
nnrse buried me ; 
mknife sticks sdil in my heart, 
oe not back to thee." — 



FINE FLOWERS IN THE VALJ 

Froin JohuHiii's Miincal Mmeam, p. Si 
Toe first line of the burden is found also in 



She sat down below a thorn, 
FiTie jhweri in the vaUey ; 

And there ehe has her aweet babe I 
And the green Uavet they grovi ri 

" Smile na aae sweet, my boimie be 
Fine flowers in the vaRey, 

And ye smile sae sweet, ye'll smile i 
And the grten kaveg they grow ri 

She's taen out her little penknife, 
Fineflowen in the vaSey, 

And twinn'd the sweet babe o' its li 
And the green leaves they grow ra 
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She's howket a grave by the light o' the moon, 

Fine Jlowers in the valley, 
And there she's buried her sweet babe in, u 

And the green leaves they grow rarely. 

As she was going to the church, 

Fine Jlowers in the valley, 
She saw a sweet babe in the porch, 

And the green leaves they grow rarely, ao 

" O sweet babe, and thou were mine. 

Fine Jlowers in the valley, 
I wad deed thee in the silk so fine," 

And the green leaves they grow rarely. 

" mother dear, when I was thine, 25 

Fine Jlowers in the valley, 
Ye did na prove to me saie kind," 

And the green leaves they grow rarely. 



THE CEUEL MOTHER. 
Fmm Mothenrdrs iSnlrtitt, P- ISl- 

Shk leaned her back unto a thorn, 
Three, three, and three hy three ; 

And there she has her two babes born, 
Tkree, three, and thirty-three. 

She took frae "bout her ribbon-belt, 

And there she bound them hand and fcr 

She has ta'en out her wee penknife, 
And there slie ended btuth their life. 

She has howked a hole baith deep and ' 
She has put them in b^th aide by side. 

She has covered them o'er wi' a marble i 
Thinking she would gang maiden hame. 

As she was walking by her father's castle 
She saw twa pretty babes playing at tin 



-E CBDEI. HOTHER. 



bea ! gin ye were 
jaxx up in sada fi 



IresB 70U in the silk, 
1 aj in momiDg milk ! " 



her I we we-e thine, 
]e as to wear the twine. 



other ! hearen '9 high, 

ere thou will ne'er win nigh. 



ither ! bell is deep, 
lull enter step by step," 



THE CRUEL MOTH: 

From Kinloc* AncieU Scatlith Ba 

Threb stanzas of a WamickshiK 
resembling Kiuloch'B are given in Nc 
■rcA. Tiii. p. 858. 

Thbkb liveB a lad^ in London- 
JH alone, and alonie ; 

She's gane wi' bairn to the clerl 
Doun bff ths greeniBud »ae hot 

She has tane her mantel her at 
AU alone, cmd alonie ; 

She's guie aff to the gude greei 
Domt ly the greemoud me bm 

She hag set her back nntil an ai 
All oione, and aUmie ; 

First it bowed, and syne it bra^ 
Doun bt/ the ffreeauntd sae bm 

She has set her back until a bri 
AU alone, and alonie ; 



i were the twa boys she did bear — 
n U/ the greenwud iae bonnie. 

t she's taDe a little penknife — 
■done, and alonie ; 

le's parted them and their sweet life — 
n by the greenvrud la^xmnie, 

iff unto her father's ha' — 

ilone, and alonie ; 

3m'd the lealest maiden amang them a — 

n h/ the greenvmd toe bonnie. 

hxtkit our the caatle wa'— i 

Uone, and alonie ; 

ied twa bonnie boys playing at the ba — 
n h/ the greenwud sae bonnie. 

thae twa babes were mine " — 
done, and alonie ; 

should wear the silk and the sabelline" — 
ih) the greenwud sae bonnie. t 

ther dear, when we were thjne," 
•lone, and alonie ; 

jither wore the silks nor the sabelline" — a 
I by the greenvmd sae bonnie. 

ut ye took a little penknife " — 
lone, and alonie ; 



" An ye parted us and oar sweet lifi 
Doun by the greemmtd ttu bonnie. 

"But now we're in the IieaTena hie' 

AU atone, and aionie ; 
" And ye have, the pwis o' hell to di 

Dot^n by the greenwud toe bonnie. 



MAT COLVIN. 



aore aacieDt forms of this Btory, an Elf or a 
jprcBenlB the " felse Sir John." (See voL i. 
116.) May Coinn U the remit of the same 
' which Hynde Btin has been converted into 
ttmg» the Groom. (Vol. i. p. 399, p. 307.) 
Castle, on Urn coast of Carrick, la affirmed bj 
■J people, according to Mr. Chambers, to 
t^e rendence of the perfidious knight, and 
I OTerhaugiug the sea, called " Pause Sir 
ip," is pcnnted oat as the place where he was 
own his wives. Maj Colvin is equally well 
I to have been " a daughter of the tkmily of 
if Colzean, now represented by the Earl of 
Buchan's ver^on assigns a different locality 
insaclion — that of " Binyan's Bay," which, 
litor, is the old name of the mouth of the 
The most prudent way of adjudicating the 
onfficting tradilionSj in this and many sim- 
fts which come under the notice of the stu- 
DantJc poetty, is to concede an equal proba- 
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bility to all. l^e spent in discnsemg the 
qnesdon would be as nell Uid out as in fixing tl 
site of the chateau of Blue Beard. 

A Swedish ballad, (The FaUe Knight,) ei 
die same story, maj be seen in Arwidason's 
Fornsanger, i. 298 : two others in Svenska Foi 
lit, 94, 97. The corresponding German baJla 
rich uad Aennchen, Des Knaben Wnnderkorr^ 
(translated in lUvstrations of Northern Am 
849,) given in a variety of foniis by Erk; 91, 
Uhland, VoUcslieder, i. 14I-15T. 

May C<Mn was first published iti Herd's Co 
vol. i. 153. The copy here given is one obt^n 
recitatiDn by Motherwell, iMinstrelai/, p. 67,) < 
by Mm, widi that of Herd. Other sets ba 
printed in Sharpe'a BaSad Book, and in Bucha 
lads of the North of ScoUaud, ii. 4S. The I 
very common, and is known under many tii 
ntodemized version, staled The Outlandish K 
inserted in the Notes to Scottish Traditional 
of Ancient Ballads, Percy Society, vol. xvii. 1 



Falbb Sir John a wooing came 

To a maid of beauty f^r ; 
May Colvin was the lady's name, 

Her father's only heir 

He's courted her butt, and he's courted 1 
And he's conrted her into the ha', 

Till once he got this lady's consent 
To ntoimt and ride awa'. 

VOL. II. 18 
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She's gane to her father's coffers, 

Where all his money lay ; lo 

And she's taken the red, and she's left the white. 

And so lightly as she tripped away. 

« 

She's gane down to her father's stable, 

Where all his steeds did stand ; 
And she's taken the best, and she's left the 
warst, 15 

That was in her father's land. 

He rode on, and she rode on, 

They rode a lang simmer's day. 
Until they came to a broad river. 

An arm of a lonesome sea. » 

" Loup off the steed," says false Sir John ; 

" Your bridal bed you see ; 
For it's seven king's daughters I have drowned 
here. 

And the eighth I'll out make with thee. 

" Cast off, cast off your silks so fine, 25 

And lay them on a stone, 
For they are o'er good and o'er costly 

To rot in the salt sea foam. 

" Cast off, cast off your Holland smock," 
And lay it on this stone, » 
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For it is too fine and o'er costly 
To rot in the salt sea foam." 

" turn you about, thou ialae Sir Jol 
And look to the leaf o' the tree ; 

For it never became a gentleman 
A naked woman to see." 

He's tum'd himself straight round at: 
To look to the leaf o' the tree ; 

She's twined her arms about his waie 
And thrown him into the sea. 

" O hold a grip of me, May Colvin, 
For fear thai I should drown ; 

m take you hame to your father's gi 
And safely I'll set you down," 

" lie you there, thou false Sir John 
lie you there," said she ; 

" For you lie not in a caulder bed 
Than the ane you intended for me. 

So she went on her father's steed, 
Aa swift as she could ilee, 

And she came hame to her father's g. 
At the breaking of the day. 

Up then spake the pretty parrot ; 
"May Colvin, where have you beei 
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a become of false Sir John, u 

vooed you so ItUe yealreen ? " 

spake the pretty parrot, 

bonoie cage where it lay : 

Jiae ye dooe with the false Sir John, 

le behind yon does slay ? m 

lei you butt, he wooed you ben, 
oed you inM the ha', 
got your own consent 
mount and gang awa'." 

your tongue, my pretty parrot, « 

It the blame upon m^ ; 
e will be made of the beaten gold, 
le spates of ivorie." 

ipake the king himself, 

chamber where he lay : >v 

aila the pretty parrot, 

rattles so long ere day ? " 

I cat cam to my cage door ; 

;ht 't would have worried me ; 

la calling on fwr May Colvin n 

i the cat from me." 



THE BONNIE BANKS O' FORDIE. 



" Thib ballad is f^ven fnaa two copiea obtained 
rechatioD, which differ but little from each other, 
deed, die only Tariation is in the veree -when 
outlawed brother unweetjngl; daye hia dater. 
reading it, — 



le penknife, 



The odier reading is that adopted in the text. 
ballad is popular in the BOuthem paiiehei of I 
ahiro : but wbere the scene is laid the editor has 
unable to ascertain. Nor has any research of hit 
bled him to throw brther light on the hiatorf 
hero with the fantastic name, than what the t 
itself supplies." Motherwell's Minairelsg, p. 88. 
Another vermoii is sabj<HnBd, from Einloch'i 



vere three ladies lived in a bower, 

w bonnie, 

f went out to pull a flower, 

! boame batiks o' Fordie. 

loa pu'ed a flower but ane, » 

[0 bonnie, 

) started to them a banislit man, 
! bonnie banks o' Fordie. 

a the flrat sister by her hund, 
'ji bonnie, lo 

turned her round and made her stand, 

! bonnie banki o' Fordie. 

ether will ye be a rank robber'j^ wife, 
'J! bonnie, 

■e die by my wee penknife," w 

b<ninie banks o' Fordie ? 

not be a rank robber's wife, 
« bonnie, 

rather die by your wee penknife," 

I bonnie banks o' Fordie. ■ » 

ed this may and he's laid her by, 

<e bonnie, 

•At the red rose company, 

! bonnie banks o' Fordie. 



He'a taken the second ane by the hand 

Eh vov> bonnie, 
And he's turned her round and madaht 

On the htmnie bankt o' Fordie. 

" It's whether will ye be a rank rohber 

Ek vow bonnie, 
Or will ye die by my wee penknife," 

On lAe honnie banks o' Fordie 1 

" I'll not be a rank robber's wife. 

Eh vow bonnie, 
But m rather die by your wee penkni 

On the bonnie banks. o' Fordie. 

He'a killed this may and he's laid her 

Fk vow honnie, 
For to bear the red rose company, 

On the bonnie banks o' Fordie. 

He's taken the ypungest ane by the hai 

Fk vow bonnie, 
And he's turned her round and made hi 

On^ bonnie banks o* Fordie. 

Says, " Will ye be a rank robber's wifi 

Eh vow honnie. 
Or will ye die by my wee penknife," 

On the bonnie hanks o' Fordie ? 



II not be a rank robber's wife. 

Eh vow bonnie, 
will I die, by your wee penknife, 
) the bonnie hanks o' Fordie. 

[- X bae a brother in tbia wood, 
i vow bonnie, 

gin ye kill me, it's he'll kill thee," 
% the bonnie hanks o' Fordie. 

lat's thy brother's name ? come tell to me 
t vow bonnie ; 

brother's name is Babylon," 
t the bonnie bonis o' Fordie. . 

iater, sister, what have I done, 
( vow bonnie 1 
ve I done this ill lo thee, 
1 the bimnie hanks o' Fordiel 

ince I've done thia evil deed, 

I vow bonnie, 

I sail never be seen o' me," 

1 the honnie hcmiis o' Fordie. ^ 

taken out his wee penknife, 

1 V9U> honnie, 

he's twyned himsef o' hb ain sweet life, 

) the bonnie banks o' Fordie. 
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out he's tane his little penknife,' 
he's parted her and her sweet life, 
thrown her o'er a bank o' brume, 
e never more for to be found. 

Duke o' Perth had three daughters, 
lizabeth, Margaret, and fair Marie ; 
Margarel^s to the greenwud gane, 
1 pu' the rose and the fair lilie. 

hadna pa'd a rose, a roae, 
double n>se, but barely three, 
n up and started a Loudon lord, 
'i' Loudon hose, and Loudon sheen. 

ill ye be called a robber's wife ? 
rill ye be stickit wi' my bloody knife? 
pu'in the rose and the fair lilie, 
pu'in them sae &ir and &ee." 

fore I'll be called a robber's wife, 
atber be sUcket wi' your bloody knife, 
pu'in the rose and the fiur lilie, 
pu'in them sae fair aud free." 

1 out he's tane hia little penknife, 
he's parted her and her sweet life, 
pu'in the rose and the fair lilie, 
pu'in them sae fair and free. 
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«rs twa that are dead and gane, 
n we made a heavj maeoe, 
hai'a twinn'd them o' their Ufe, 
your cruel bloody knife. 

Iheir life ye sair aball dree ; 
e hangit on a iree, 
n into the poison'd lake, 
^e toads and rattle-^nake." 



JELLON GRAME. 

From MingbreUy of the ScoUuih Border ^ iii. 162. 

'* This ballad is published from tradition, with some 
oonjectural emendations. It is corrected by a copy in 
Mrs. Brown's MS., from which it differs in the conclud- 
ing stanzas. Some verses are. apparently modernized. 

'' Jellon seems to be the same name with Jyllian, or 
Julian. * Jyl of Brentford's Testament ' is mentioned 
in Warton's History of Poetry, vol. ii. p. 40. The 
name repeatedly occurs in old ballads, sometimes as 
that of a man, at other limes as that of a woman. Of 
the former is an instance in the ballad of The Knight 
and the ShephercTs Daughter. [See this collection, 
vol iii. p. 258.] 

* Some do call me Jack, sweetheart, 
And some do call me JiUe.* 

" Witton Gilbert, a village four miles west of Dur- 
ham, is, throughout the bishopric, pronounced Witton 
Jilbert. We have also the common name of Giles, 
always in Scotland pronounced JilL For Gille, or 



i a femaJe name, we have Fair Giilian of 
and a thousand authorities. Such being the 
Editor muat enter his protest (gainst the con- 

Oil Morrice into Child Maurice, an epithet 
f. All the circumstances in that ballad a> 
he unfortnnate hero was an obscure and very 
n, who had never received the honour of 
I. At any rate there can be no reason, 

internal evidence totally wanting, for alter- 
.known proper name, which, till of late years, 
he uniform title of the ballad." Scott. 
Row, in Buchan'B loiter collection, il. 231, is 
nt an inferior, Teraion of tliis ballad. 



(LtON Grahe sat in Silverwood, 
e sharp'd his broadsword lang ; 
he has call'd his little foot-page 
n errand for to gang. 

n up, my bonny boy," he says, 
\s quickly aa ye may ; 
ye maun gang for Lillie Flower 
ifore the break of day." — 



rood, mentlDnad in Uiis ballad, occurs in a med- 
g, which eeenu to have been copied from the first 
e Aberdeen Cantus, pata John G. Dalyell, Esq. 
One line only ia cited, appajently the beginning 



" Silverwood, pa ye were m 
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The boy has buckled hia belt about, 
And through the green-wood ran ; 

And he came to the ladye's bower 
Before the daj did dawn. 

" O sleep ye, wake ye, LiUie Flower ? 

The red sun'a on the rain : 
Ye're bidden come to Silverwood, 

But I doubt ye'll never win hame."- 

She hadna riddcD a mile, a mile, 

A mile but barely three. 
Ere she came to a new-made grave. 

Beneath a green aik tree. 

O then up started Jellon Grame, 

Out of a bush thereby ; 
" Light down, light down, now, Lillie Fl 

For it's here that ye maun lye." — 

She lighted aff her milk-white steed, 
And kneel'd upon her knee ; 

« mercy, mercy, Jellon Grrame, 
For Fm no prepared to die! 

" Tour bairn, that stirs between my sid< 
Maun shortly see the light : 

But to see it weltering in my blood. 
Would be a piteous sight." — 
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should I spare your life," he says. 
Until that bairn were bom, 
weel I ken your auld father 
''ould hang me on the taom." — 

spare my life, now, Jellon Grame ! 
'.y father je needna dread : 
ceep mj babe in gude green-wood, 
r wi' it 111 beg my bread." — 

ook no pity on LiEie Flower, 
hough she for life did pray ; 
pierced ber through the feir body 
B at his feet she lay. 

elt nae pity for Lillie Flower, 
liere she was lying dead ; 
be felt some for the bonny bairn, 
bat lay weltering in her bluid. 

las he ta'en that bonny boy, 
iven him to nurses nine ; 
;e to sleep, and three to wake, 
nd three to go between. 

he bred up that bonny boy, 
ill'd him his sister'a aon ; 

Le thought no eye could ever see 
lie deed that he had done. 
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O SO it fell upon a day, 

When hunting they might be, 
They rested them in Silverwood, 

Beneath that green aik tree. oo 

And many were the green-wood flowers • 

Upon the grave that grew, 
And marvell'd much that bonny boy 

To see their lovely hue. 

" What's paler than the prymrose wan ? • 

What's redder than the rose ? 
What's fairer than the lilye flower 

On this wee know that grows ? " — 

O out and answer'd Jellon Grame, 

And he spak hastilie — n 

" Your mother was a fairer flower, 

And lies beneath this tree. 

" More pale she was, when she sought my grace, 

Than prymrose pale and wan ; 
And redder than rose her ruddy heart's blood, n 

That down my broadsword ran." — 

Wi' that the boy has bent his bow. 

It was baith stout and lang ; 
An thro' and thro' him, Jellon Grame, 

He gar'd an arrow gang. so 

VOL. II. 19 
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Says, — " Lie ye there, now, Jellon Grame ! 

My malisoun gang you vri* ! 
The place that my mother lies buried in 

Is far too good for thee." 



TOTJNG JOHWSTONE. 



T of tliis fine ballad (which ia < 
\y called The Cruel Knight) was published b 
(L 222,) and abo by Pinkerton, (Select Scott 
lads, i. G9,) with Tariations. Finlay consti 
nearly complete edition from two recited CO] 
suppressed some lines. (Scottuh Ballads, ii. T! 
present copy ii one which Motherwell obtain 
recitation, with a few verbal emendationa 
editor from Finlay's. 

With respect to the sudden and sttange cati 
Motherwell remarks : — 

" The reeitCTS of old ballads frequently bu| 
beet commentariea upon them, when any obsc 
want of connection appeaw in the poetical n. 
This ballad, as it vtands, throws no light o 
Johnstone's motiTe for stabbing his lady ; but 
son fr'om whose lips it was taken down alleged 
barbarous act waa committed unwittingly, 
yonng Johnstone's suddenly waking from sleej: 
that moment of confu^on and alarm, unbap[ 
taking his mistress for one of his pursuers, 
improbable but the ballad ma^ have had, at o 
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a stAnza b) tbo above effect, tlie Bubstauce of which ii 
■HI] i«nii>mbered, though the words in which it wai 

lave been forgotten." Minstrdsy, p. 193. 

I's Teraion, {Lord John's Murder, ii. 20,) ii 

en, sappliex this defidencf. 

INQ Johnstone and the young Cornel 
at drinking at the wine : 
gin ye wad marry my sister, 
t's I wad marry thine." 

iradua marry your sister, i 

'or a' your houses and land ; 
m keep her for my leman, 
Vhea I come o'er the strand. 

tradna marry your sister, 
'or a' your gowd bo gay ; u 

rU keep her for my leman, 
Then I come by the way." 

ing Johnstone had a nut-brown sword, 
[ung low down by his gair, 
I he ritted it through the young Cot'nel, u 
'hat word he ne'er Bpak mair. 



le copy obt^ned b; the Editor, the word "ritted" 
or, initcad of which the word "stabbed" vm 
I " nnt-brown sword " wm alto ohsngBd into " a 

■word." MOTHBBWXLL. 
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But he's awa* to his sister's bower, 

He's tirled at the pin : 
" Whare hae ye been, my dear brither, 

Sae late a coming in ? " » 

'' I hae been at the school, sister. 

Learning young clerks to sing." 

" I've dreamed a dreary dream this night, 

I wish it may be for good ; 
They were seeking you with hawks and hounds, 

And the young Col'nel was dead." « 

^ Hawks and hounds they may seek me. 
As I trow well they be ; ♦ 

For I have killed the young Col'nel, 
And thy own true love was he." » 

" If ye hae killed the young Col'nel, 

O dule and wae is me ; 
But I wish ye may be hanged on a hie gallows. 

And hae nae power to fl6e." 

And he's awa' to his true love's bower, as 

He's tirled at the pin : 
" Whar hae ye been, my dear Johnstone, 

Sae late a coming in ? " 
" It's I hae been at the school," he says, 

" Learning young clerks to sing." « 



■J 
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dreamed a dreary dream," she says, 
ih it may be fiir good ; 
re seeking you with hawke and hounds, 
le young Cornel was dead." 

and hounds they may seek me, u 

row well they be ; 
e killed the young Col'nel, 
ly ae brother was he." 

le killed the young Col'nel, 
and wae is me ; v 

re the less for the young Col'Del, 
ain body be Iree. 

a, come in, my dear Johnstone, 

in and take a sleep ; 

11 go to my casement, » 

Lrefully I will thee keep." 

ot weel been in her bower door, 

. for half an hour, 

u'-and-twenty belted knights 

Tiding to the bower. « 

ay you sit and see, Lady, 
lay you sit and say ; 
lot see a bloody squire 
-iding by this way ? " 
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" What ooloDT were his hawks 7 " she 
" What colour were his hounds ? 

What colour was the gallant steed 
That bore him from the bounds ? " 

." Bloody, bloody were his hanks, 
And bloody were hia hounds ; 

But milk-white was the gallant steed 
That bore him from the bounds." 

" Yes, bloody, bloody were his hawkt 
And bloody were his hounds ; 

And milk-white was the gallant steed 
That bore him from the bounds. 

" Light down, light down now, gentlt 
And take some bread and wine ; 

And the steed be swift that he rides i 
He's past the brig o' Lyne." 

" We thank you for your bread, ftur . 

We thank you for your wine ; 
But I wad gie thrice three thousand 

That bloody knight was ta'en." 

"Lie still, lie still, my dear Johnstoni 
Lie still and take a sleep ; 

For thy enemies are past and gone. 
And carefully I will thee keep." 
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But young Jolinstone had a little wee sword, 
Hung low dowa by bis gair, ■<> 

And he stabbed it ia fair Annet's breast, 
A deep wound and a sair. 

What ^letb thee now, dear Johnstone ? 

What fuletb thee at me 7 
!ast thon not got my father's gold, » 

Bot and my mither's fee ? " 

Now live, now live, my dear Ladye, 

Now live but half an hour, 
ad there's no a leech in a' Scotland 

But shall be in thy bower." no 

How can I live, how shall I live ? 

Young Johnstone, do not you see 
'he red, red drops o' my bonny heart's blood 

Rin trinkling down my knee ? 

But take thy harp into thy band, im 

And harp out owre yon plain, 



Bnchan's version famishes the neceassry eiplanstioi] 
)UDg Jobnstoiie's apparent craeltji — 

" Ohoa, oIhs, jdj ladj gay, 

To come eae hiisUlid I 
1 thonght It via my deadly Toe, 

Ye bud trysCed id Co me." 
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And ne'er think mair on thy true lov 
Than if she had never been." 

He hsdna weel been out o' the stablt 

And on his saddle set, 
Till four-and-lwentj broad arrows 

Were thrilling in his heart. 



YOUNG BENJIE. 



From the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border ^ iii. 10. 
Bondsey and Maisry, auother version of the same 
story, from Buchan's coUection, is given in the 
Appendix. 

^* In this ballad the reader will find traces of a singu- 
lar superstition, not yet altogether discredited in the 
wilder parts of Scotland. The-lykewake, or watching 
a dead body, in itself a melancholy office, is rendered, 
in the idea of the assistants, more dismally awful, by 
the mysterious horrors of superstition. In the interval 
betwixt death and interment, the disembodied spirit is 
supposed to hover round its mortal habitation, and, if 
invoked by certain rites, retains the power of conmiu- 
nicating, through its organs, the cause of its dissolution. 
Such inquiries, however, are always dangerous, and 
never to be resorted to, unless the deceased is suspect- 
ed to have suSered foul play, as it is called. It is the 
more unsafe to tamper with this charm in an unau- 
thorized manner, because the inhabitants of the infer- 
•nal regions are, at such periods, peculiarly active. 
One of the most potent ceremonies in the charm, for 
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causing the dead body to speak, ia, getling the door 
or half open. On this account, the peasants of ! 
land Bcdulously avoid leaving the door ajar, wh 
corpse lies in the house. The door must ^tber bi 
vide open, dt quite shut ; but tbe first is always 
ferred, on account of the exercise of hospitality i 
on such occasions. , The attendants must be lik( 
careftil never to leave the corpse for a moment a 
or, if it is left alone, to avoid, with a degree of a> 
BtitiouB horror, the first dght of it. 

" The following slorj, which is frequeniJy relate 
the peasante of Scotland, will illustrate the tmagi 
danger of leaving tlie door ajar. In former tim 
man and hia wife lived in a solitary cottage, on oi 
the esten^ve Border fells. One day the bus 
died suddenly ; and his wife, who was equally afn 
staying alone by the corpse, or leaving the dead 
by itself, repeatedly wejit to the door, and looked 
iously over the lonely moor for the mgbt of some 
BOn approaching. In her confusion and alarm sh< 
cidentally left the door ^jar, when the corpse sudc 
started up, and sat in the bed, frowning and grir 
at her flightfiJly. She sat alone, crying bitterly, 
ble to avoid the fascination of tbe dead man's eye 
too much terrified to break the sullen alence, 
Catliolic priest, passing over the wild, entered th( 
t^e. He first set the door quite open, then pi 
little finger in his mouth, and said the paternoster I 
wards ; when the horrid look of the corpse relax 
fell back on the bed, and behaved itself as a dead 
ought to do. 

" The ballad b given from tradition. I have 
informed by a lady, [Miss Joanna BaiUie,] of the 
est literary eminence, that she has heard a balla 
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le same subject, in which the scene was Itud upon the 
inka of the Clyde. He chorua was, 

" Bothwell banks bloom boiiny," 

id the watching of the dead corpse was said to have 
iken place in BoChweU chuKb. Scott. 



Of a,' the maids o' fair Scotland, 

The fairest was Marjorie ; 
And young Beqjie was her ae true love. 

And a dear true love was he. 

And wow but they were lovers dear, 

And loved fu' conslantlie ; 
But aye the mair when they fell out. 

The sairer was their plea. 

And they hae quarrell'd on a day, 
Till Marjorie's heart grew wae ; 

And she said she'd chuse tuiother luve, 
And let young Beojie gae. 

And he was stout, and proud-hearted, 

And thought o't bitterlie ; 
And he's gane by the wan. moonlight, 

To meet his Marjorie. 



" O open, open, my trae love, 
O open, and let me in ! " — 
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" I dareiia open, young Benjie, 
My three brothera are witLia." — 

" Ye lied, ye lied, ye boony burd, 

Sae loud's I bear ye lie ; 
As I came by the Lowden banks, 

They bade gude e'en to me. 

" But fare ye weel, my ae fauae lovt 
That I have loved sae lang 1 

It sets ye chuse another love, 
And let young Benjie gang." — 

Then Maijorie tnm'd her round abo 
The tear blinding her ee, — 

" I darena, darena let thee in. 
But I'll come down to thee." — 

Then safit she smiled, and said to hii 
" O what ill hae I done ? " — 

He took her in his armis twa, 
And threw her o'er the linn. 

The stream was Strang, the maid wa 
And laith, lalth to be dang, 

But, ere she wan the Lowden banks. 
Her fair colour was wan. 

Then np bespak her eldest brother, 
" O see na ye what I see ? " — 
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' "d out then spak her Eeeond brodier, 
' It's our Bister Maijorie ! " — 

t then epak her eldest brother, 

' how shaD we her ken 7 " — 

d out then apak her youngest brother, 

' There's a honey mark on her chin." — 

en they've ta'en up the comely corpse, 
^d laid it on the ground : 

I wha has killed our ae sister, 
\nd how can he be found ? 

be night it is her low lykewake, 
Dhe raom her burial day, 
d we maun watch at mirk midnight, 
^d hear y/hat she will say." — 

' doors ajar, and candle light, 
bid torches boming clear, 
i streikit corpse, till still midniglit, 
They waked, but' naelhing hear. 

:>ut the middle o' the night, 
?he cocks began to craw ; 
1 at the dead hour o' the night, 
!'be corpse began to tbraw. 

whae haa dona t^ wrang, slater, 
>r dared the deadly sin P 
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Whae was sae stoat, and fear*d nae dout, 
As thraw ye o'er the linn ? " 

^' Young Benjie was the first ae man 

I laid my love upon ; to 

He was sae stout and proud-hearted, 
He threw me o'er the linn." — 

" Sail we young Benjie head, sister, 

Sail we young Benjie hang, 
Or sail we pike out his twa gray een, rs 

And punish him ere he gang ? " 

** Ye maunna Benjie head, brothers, 

Ye maunna Benjie hang, 
But ye maun pike out his twa gray een, 

And punish him ere he gang. » 

" Tie a green gravat round his neck, 

And lead him out and in. 
And the best ae servant about your house 

To wait young Benjie on. 

" And aye, at every seven years* end, a 

Yel tak him to the linn ; 
For that's the penance he maun dree, 

To scug his deadly sin." 



» ^w 



APPEN] 



LORD BARNABY. 



Scottdah verdon of Little Musgrave and L. 
nard. See p. 15. 



a Pipalar BaUadi and Smgi, i 



" I HAVR a tower in Daliaberry, 
Which now is dearly dight, 

And 1 will gie it to young Musgrave 
To lodge wi' me a' night." 

" To lodge wi' tliee a' night, fair lady, 
Wad breed buth soirow and strife 

For I see by the rings on your fingen 
You're good lord Bamaby's wife." 

" Lord Bamaby's wife although I be, 

Yet what is that to thee ? 
For we'll b^ile bim for this ae nigh 

He's on to fair Dundee. 
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" Come here, come here, my little foot-page, 

This gold I will give thee, 
If ye will keep thir secrets close 

'Tween young Muagrave and me. 

_ " But here I h&e a litde pen-knife, 
Hings low down by my gare j 
Gin ye wiuna keep thir secrets close, 
Te'll find it wonder aair." 

Then ale's ta'en him to her chamber. 
And down in her arma lay he : 

The boy coost aff his hoae and ahoon, 
And ran t« £ur Dundee. 

When he cam to the wan wat«r, ^ 
He slack'd his bow and swam ; 

And when he cam to growin grass. 
Set down his feet and ran. 

And when he cam to iair Dundee, 

Wad neither chap nor ca' ; 
But set his brent bow t« hjs breast. 

And merrily jimip'd the wa'. 

•" O waken ye, waken ye, my good lord, 

Waken, and come away 1 "■ — 
" What ails, what ails my wee foot page, 

He cries sae lang ere day. 

"Ob my bowers brent, my boy ? 
Or is my eastle won ? 

26. Far ilack'd read hnC J. 
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Or haa the lady that I lo'e best 
Brought me a daughter or son ? " 

" Your ha.'a are safe, your bowen an 
And free frae all alarma \ 

Bat, oh 1 the lady tliat ye lo'e beat 
Lies sound in Musgrave's anna." 

" 6ae saddle to me thfe black," be ci 
" Gae saddle to me the gray ; 

Gae saddle to me the swiftest steed, 
To hie me on my way." 

" lady, I heard a wee horn toot, 
And it blew wonder clear ; 

And ay the turaiog o' tbe not«. 
Was, ' Bamal^ will be here I ' 

" I thought I heard a wee horn blaw. 
And it blew loud and high ; 

And ay at ilka tarn it stud, 
' Away, Musgrave, away I ' " 

" Lie Blill, my dear; lie still, my deai 
To keep me frae the cold ; 

For it is but my fhther's shepherds 
Driving their flocks to Uie fold." 

Up ibey lookit, and down they lay. 
And they're fa'en sound asleep ; 

Till up stood good lord Baniaby, 
Just close at their bed feet 

" How do you like my bed, Mu^ravi 
And bow like ye my sheets ? 
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And hon like ye my fair lady, 
Liee inyour arma aod deeps?" 

" Wael like I your bed, my lord. 
And weel like 1 your sheets ; 

But ill like I your fair lady, 
LieB in my arms imd aleepa. 

" You got your wale a' se'en aiaters. 

And I got mine o' five ; 
Sae tak ye mine, and I'l tak thine, 

And ire nae mair lall strive." 

" my woman 's the bert woman 

That ever biak world's bread ; 

And your woman 's the wont woman 

That ever drew coat o'er head. 

" I hae twa swords in ae Bcabbert, 
They are baith sharp and clear; 

Take ye the best, and I the mavt. 
And we'll end tbe matter here. 

" But up, and arm diee, young Mu^rave, 

We'll try it ban' to ban' ; 
It's ne'er be said o' lord Bamaby, 

He stiack at a naked man." 

The first atraik that young Muagrave got, 

It was baitb deep and sair ; 
And down he fell at Barnaby's feet. 

And word spak never mair. 
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" A grave, a grave ! " lord Bamab7 cri 

" A grave to lay them in ; 
My lady aliali lie oa ihe sunny side, 

Because of her noble kin." 

But oh, how sorry was that good lord, 

For a' hia angry mood, 
Whan he beheld his ain young son 

All nelt^ring in Ms blood I 



Norn. [In V. SI] the term " braid bow " has 
by the editor into "&r«M baw," i. e.- sirai^t, oi 
In most of the old ballaJa, where a page is emp 
baarer of e message, we are told, tbat. 



The appliaation of tbe term btnt, in the latter ineti 
not seem correct, and is probably substituted for &r 
In the establishment of a feudal baron, every tbii 
militHry a^pMt; bs was a warrior by profeasion ; e 
attached to him, perlicularly those employed abou 
Bon, was a soldier! and his little foot-pSfe was very 
ately equipped in the light accoatrements of an arc 
bow, in the old ballad, seems as inseparable from h 
tar as the bow of Cnpid or of Apollo, or tbe cadocens 
lestJal prototype Mercury. This bov, which he oarrlt 
he seems to have bent when he had occasion to swin 
that he might the more easily carry it In his teeth, I 
tbe Btringfrom being injur^ bygetting wet. Ato 
he availed himself of its length and elasticity in the 
straight elate, and naed it (as hunters do a leapinj 
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alting OTor the wall of Ihe onWr oonrt of a caatte, when 
business would Dot admit of the tedioas formalit; of 
iwlzig a horiLj OF rlngiDg a belli and holdmg a long parley 
ib the porter at the gate, before be coald gain admission, 
is, at leosti appears to the editor t^i be the meaning of these 
leagee in the old ballads. jAxmaofi. 



CHILDE MAURICE. Se 

ProiQ Jsmieson's Papular BaSadt a 



Childb Maurice hantedi' the 
He hunted it round about, 

And noebod; jt he fovnd tbere: 
Nor noebody without 



And \adktt hia silver combe in h 
To kembe bis yellow lockeB. 

He sayes, " come hither, tbou K 
That runneth lowly by my kr 

Ffbr thou shalt goe to John St«i 
And pray her speake with m< 

1. BIS. (ilTen. See w. 25, s: 



CHILDE UAtJRICB. 

i aa it ffalla out, man; times 
knotta been knitt on a kell, 
lerchant men gone to leeve London, 
:her to bu^ irare or sell, 



I as it Sails out, many timw 

aaj harle can tbinke, 

boole masters are in any ecluwle hoow, 

-itting '^th pen and inke, 



if I might as well as shee may, 
is night I wpld with her speake. 

1 beere 1 send a mantle of greene, 
greene as any grasse, 
bid her come to the rilver nood, 
hunt irith Child Maurice. 

1 there I send her a ring of gold, 
ing of preojous stone ; 
bid her come to the silver wood, 
t for no kind of man." 

irbile this litle boy he yode, 
lother white he ran ; 

11. out out. 25. Sic In HS. 



CBILDK HACRIGE. 



And C^ nnrtnre the child had good ; 

He ran np hall and bower firee, 
And when he came to this Udjr ffaire, 

Sajea, " God you save and see. 

" I am come ffrom Childe Manrice, 

A mesaage anto thee, 
And Childe Maurice he greet«8 you wc 

And ever soe well ffrom me. 

" And as it ffalla out, ottentimes 
Aa knotta been knitt on a kell. 

Or merchant men gone to leeve Londo 
Either to buy or sell ; 

" And M oftentimes he greetes you wel 

As any hart can thinke, 
Or schoolemaster in any schoole, 

Wryting with pen and inke. 

" And heere he tends a mantle of greei 

As greene aa any grasse, 
And he bidds you ei 



" And heere he sends yon a ring of gol< 

A ring of precyouB stone ; 
He prayes you to come to the silver wc 

Let for no kind of man." 

" Now peace, now peace, thou title fo^ 
Ffor Cbristes sake 1 pray thee ; 



Can.DE UA.ORICE. 



J lord heare one of those words, 
nust be h&nged h;e." 



ward atood under the castle wtill, 
3 wrote the words eveiy one ; 



ailed unto hia horssekeeper, 
'. ready you my steede ; " 
le did to his chamberUine, 
! readye then my weed." 

ast a lease upon his backe, 
3 rode to the silver wood, 
e he sought all about, 
the silver wood. 

e he found him Clulde Maurice, 
upon a blocke, 
Iver combe in bis hand, 

ag his yellow locke. 

, " how now, how now, Childe llauric 
how may this bee 1 " 
stood by him Childe Maurice, 

lyd these words trulye : 

t know your ladje," he said, 
A I doe her see." 
ou haat sent her love tokens, 
LOW than two or throe. 

u hast sent her a mantle of greene, 
ene as any giasse. 



CHILDE MADRICE. 

And bade her come to the diver wood, 
To hunt nith Childe Maurice. 

" And by my feith now, Childe Maurice, 

The tane of ua shall dye ; " 
" Now by my troth," sayd Childe Mauric 

" And that shall not be I." 

But he pulled out a bright browns sword 

And dryed it on the graaae. 
And soe last he smote at John Steward, 

Iwis he never rest. 

Then hee pulled forth his bright browne 
And dryed itt on his sleeve. 

And the ffirst good stroke John Steward 
Child Maurice head he didcleeve. 

And he pricked it on his swords poynt, 

Went singing there beside, 
And he rode till he came to the ladye ffa 

Whereas his ladye lyed. 

And sayes, " dost thou know Child Mauri 

Iffthat thou dost it see? 
And Uap it soft, and kisse itt ofTt, 

Ffor thou loredst him better than mee 

But when shee looked on Child Maurice 
Shee never spake words but t^ee : 

" I never beare noe child but one. 
And you have slain him trulye." 

Sayes, " wicked be my merry men all, 
I gave meate, drinke, and clothe ; 



But cold they not have holden me, 
When I was ID all that wrath ! 

" Ffor I have alaiae one of the 

knights 
That ever bestrode & ateede ; 
Soe have I done one of the forest ladyea 
That ever ware womana weede." 



CLERK 8AUNDEBS. See p. 45. 
From JamieKiQ's FcjMlar Balladt and Btmgt, i. 

" The following copy was transmitted by ] 
rott of Aberbrothick. The slanzaa, nhero tt 
brothers are introduced, have been enlarged f 
fragmentB, which, t^thongh very defective ij 
selves, furnished lines which, when incorporai 
the text, seemed to improve it. Stanzas 21 
were written by the editor ; the idea of the ro, 
luggeated by the gendeman who recited, but wl 
not recollect the language in which it was exp 

The lost verses of this ballad resemble the coi 
of Proud Lady Margaret, given in another par 
collection. 

Clers: SatiiideTa was an earre Bon, 

He liv'd upon sea-sand ; 
Blay Alargaret was a king's daogbter, 

She liv'd in upper land. 

Clerk Saunders was an earl's son, 

Weel learned at the scheel ; 
May Mai^aret was a king's dau^t«r ; 

They b^th lo'ed ither weel. 



CLBBK SAUNDERS. 

He's throw the dark, and dirow the mark, 

And Uirow the leavea o' green ; 
Till he came to May Mai^ret's door. 

And tirled at the pin. 

" Bleep ye, wake ye, May Mai^aret, 

Or are ye the bower within ? " 
" wha is that at my bower door, 

Soe weel my name doea ken ? " 
" It's I, Clerk Saunders, your true love. 

You'll open and lat me in. 

" O will ye to the carda, Margaret, 

Or to the table to dine ? 
Or to the bed, that's weel down spread, 

And sleep when we get time." 

" I'll no go to the cards," she laya, 

" Nor to the table to dine ; 
But 111 go to a bed, that's weel down spread. 

And sleep when we get time.' 

They were not weel lyen down. 

And no weel fa'en asleep. 
When up and stood May Mai^arefs brethreo, 

Just up at their bed feet 

'■ O tell UB, tell us, May Margaret, 

And dinna to. us len, 
O wha is aught yon noble steed, 

That stands your stable in ? 

" The steed is mine, and it may be thine. 
To ride whan ye ride in hie 



" But awa', awa', my bald brethren, 

Awa', and mak nae din ; 
For I am as sick a lady the oicht 

As e'er lay a bower within." 

" tell ua, t«U us, May Mai^ret, 

And dinna to us len, 
wha is aught yon noble hawk, 

That stands your kitchen in 1 " 

" The hawk is nune, and it may be thit 
To hawk whan ye hawk in hie 



" But awa', awa', my bald brethren 1 

Awa', and niak nae din ; 
For I'm a&e o' the sickest ladies this nii 

That e'er lay a bower within." 

" O tell us, tell us, May Margaret, 

And dinna to us ten, 
wha ia that, May Margaret, 

You and the wa' between ? " 

" it is my bower-m^den," she sayi, 

" As aick as sick can be ; 
O it is my bower maiden," she says, 

And she's thrice as sick as me." 

" We hae been east, and we've been w 
And low beneath the moon ; 
TOl. 11. 21 
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tut a' the boweT-'Women e'er we aaw 
Hadna gond buckles in titfir shoon-" 

len up and spak her eldest brither. 

Ay \a ill time apak he; 
It m Clerk Saundera, your (rue love, 

And never mat I the, 
iut tor tMs scorn that he has done, 

Tbis moment be sail die." 

Iut up and spak her youngest brother. 

Ay in good time spak he : 

O but they are a gudelie pair ! — 

True lovers an ye be, 
lie snord that hangs at my sword belt 

Sail never Binder ye ! " 

yne up and spak her nexten brother, 

And the tear stood in his ee ; 
You've lo'ed her lang, and lo'ed her vreel, 

And pity it nad be, 
he svrord that hangs at my sword-belt 

Shoud ever sinder ye I " 

:ut up and apak her fitlhen brother, 

" Sleep on your sleep for me ; 
ut we baith sail never sleep again, 

For the tane o' us sail die ! " 

But up and spak her midmaJst brother ; 

And an angry laugh leugh he : 
The thorn that dabs, I'll cut it down, 

Though &ir the rose may be. 



CLERK SA.DNDERB. 

" The flower that smell'd aae sweet jestre 

Has lost its bloom wi' thee ; 
And though Fm irae it should be sae, 

Clerk Sauuders, ye nuun die."] 

And up and spak her thirden brother. 

Ay in ill time spak he : 
" Curse on lii»love and comeliness ! — 

Dlshonour'd as ye be, 
The sword titat hangs at my sword-belt 

Sail quickly ander ye 1 " 

Her eldest brother has drawn hia sword ; 

Her second has drawo anither ; 
Between Clerk Saunders' bause and collai 

The cald iron met thegither. 

" O wae be to you, my giuse brethren, 

And an ill death mat ;e die 1 
Ye mith slfun Clerk Saunders in open fiel 

And no in the bed wi' me." 

When seven years were come and gane, 
Lady Margaret she thought lang; 

And she is up to the hichest tower. 
By the lee licht o' the moon. 

She waa lookin o'er her castle high, 

To see what she might &.' ; 
And there she saw a grieved ghost 

Comin waukin o'er the wa.' 



CLERK SAUNDERS. 

O are ye a man of mean," she a&js, lu 

" Seekin ony o' my meat ? 
F are you a rank robber, 
Come in my bower to break ? " 

O I'm Clerk Saunders, your true love ; ' 

Behold, Margaret, and see, i:» 

nd mind, for a' your meikle pride, 
Sw will become of fliee." 

Gin ye be Clerk Saunders, my true love. 
This meikle marvels me : 
nhereio is your bonny arms u> 

That wont to embrace rae ? " 

By wonns they're eaten, in mools tJiey're rotten. 

Behold, Margaret, and see; 

nd mind, for a' your mickle pride, 

Sae wjJl become o' thee I " im 



, bonny, bonny gang the bird. 

Sat on the coil o' hay ; 
ut dowie, dowie was the m^d. 

That foUow'd the corpse o' clay. 

Is there ony roomatyonr head, Saunders, 
Is there ony room at your feet? 
there ony room at your twa wdes, 
For a lady to lie and sleep ? " 

There is nac room at my head, Margaret, 
As little at my feet ; 



There is nae re 
For a lady tc 



For if ye were laid 
Tour dayH will i 



LORD WA'TATES AND AULD INGRAM. 

A FKAOMENT. See p. 72. 

Junieson'B Pvpuiar BaOadt, ii. 266. 

Prom Mr. Herd's MS^tratamitted by Mr. Scott." 



Lady Maisbet was a lady fair, 
She made her mother's bed ; 

Anld Ingram waa an aged knight, 
And her he sought to wed. 

** Its I forbid ye, auld Ingram, 
For to seek me to apouae ; 

For Lord Wa'yatea, joar aister'a ao 
Haa been into my bowers. 

" Its I Ibrbid ye, auld Ingram, 

For to seek me to wed ; 
For Lord Wa'yateB, your aister'a aoi 

Has been into my bed." 



LOED WA rATEB AND AtJI.D 

He bas broeht to this ladle 
The robis of the brown ; 

And ever, " Alas ! " eaya this 1 
" Thae robes will put me dc 

And he has brocht to that lad 
The rotuBofthered; 

And ever, " Alas 1 " saya that 
" Thae robes will be my dea 

And he has brocht to that ladii 
The chryBtal and the laumei 

Sae has he brocht to her mithe 
The curches o' the canneL 

Eveiy ane o' her seven brethn 
They had a hawk in hand. 

And every lady in the place 
Tbey got a goud garland. 

Bvery cuik in that kitchen 
They got a noble clfuth ; 

A' was blyth at anid Ingram's < 
Bnt Lady Misery was'wrai 

" Whare will 1 get a bonny bo 
Wad fiun win hose and shoo 

That wad rin on to my Wa'yai 
And quickly come again ? " 

" Here am I, a bonny boy, 
Wad fiun win hose and sbooi 

Wha will rin on to your Wa'ys 
And quickly come agun." 
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" Yell bid him, and ye'U pray him baith, 

Gin ony prayer may dee, 
To Marykirk to come the mom, 

My weary wadding to see." 

Lord Wa'yates lay o'er his castle wa*, tf 

Beheld baith dale and down ; 
And he beheld a bonny boy 

Come running to the town. 

" What news, what news, ye bonny boy ? 
What news hae ye to me ? m 

« « « « 4t ♦ « 

" O are my ladie's fauldis brunt, 

Or are her towers won ? 
Or is my Maisery lichter yet 

O' a dear dochter or son ? ** 

" Your ladie's fikulds are neither brunt, u 

Nor af e her towers won ; 
Nor is your Maisery lichter yet 

O* a dear dochter or son : 

*^ But she bids you, and she prays you baith, 
Gin ony prayer can dee, eo 

To Mary Kiik to come the mom. 
Her weary wadding to see." 

He dang the buird up wi' his fit, 

Sae did he wi' his knee ; 
The silver cup, that was upon't, es 

r the fire he gar'd it flee : 
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<^ O whatten a lord in a' Scotland 
Dare marry my Maisery ? 

" O it is but a feeble thocht, 

To tell the tane and nae the tither ; 70 

O it is but a feeble thocht 

To tell it's your ain mither's brither." 

" Its I wiQ send to that wadding, 

And I will follow syne, 
The fitches o' the fallow deer, 75 

And the gammons o' the swine ; 
And the nine hides o* the noble cow — 

'iSiras slain in season time. 

** Its I will send to that wadding 

Ten tun o* the red wine ; so 

And mair Til send to that waddin', 

And I will follow syne." 

Whan he came in into the ha*, 

Lady Maisery she did ween ; 
And twenty times he kist her mou', tf 

Afore aold Ingram's een. 

And till the kirk she wadna gae. 

Nor tillt she wadna ride. 
Till four-and-twenty men she gat her before, 

And twenty on ilka side, 90 

And four-and-twenty milk white dows, 

To flee aboon her head. 

A loud lauchter gae Lord Wa'yates, 
'Mang the mids o' his men ; 



LOBD WA YATES AND ACLD INGRAU. 

■' Marry that lady wha that will, 
A Duudeo she U nane." 

" O leuch ye at my men, Wa'yates, 

Or did ye lauch at me ? 
Or lencb ye at the bierdly bride, 

That's gauD to marry me V " 

" 1 lenchna at your men, uncle, 

Nor yet leuch I at thee ; 
But I tench at my tandii so braid. 



8ae weel'» I do them m 



When e'en was c<mte, and e'en-bells rung 

And a' man gane to bed, 
The bride but and the ailly bridegroom 

In ae chamber were laid. 

Waana't a fell thing for to see 

Twa heads upon a cod ; 
Lady Misery's like the mo'teu goud, 

Auld Ingram's like a toad. 

He tum'd tus &ce uato the stock. 

And sound he fell asleep ; 
She tum'd her face nnto the wa', 

And saut tears she did weep. 

It fell about the mirk midoicht, 
Auld Ingram began to turn him ; 

He put his hand on's ladle's ade. 
And w^y,sair waa 



" What luleth thee, my lady dear ? 
Ever alas, and wae is me ! 
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There is a babe betwixt thy sides, — 
Oh ! sae sair's it grieves me 1 " 

" O didna I tell ye, auld Ingram, 12s 

Ere ye socht me to wed, 
That Lord Wa'yates, your sister's son, 

Had been into my bed ? " 

" Then father that bairn on me, Maisery, 
O father that bairn on me ; lao 

And ye sail hae a rigland shire 
Your momin' gift to be.** 

" O sarbiti** says the Ladie Maisery, 

" That ever the like me befa*, 
To father my bairn on auld Ingram, 135 

Lord Wa'yates in my father's ha*. 

" O sarbit!" says the Ladie Maisery, 

" That ever the like betide, 
To fether my bairn on auld Ingram, 

And Lord Wa'yates beside." uo 



: WILLIE AND FAIR MAI8RT. See p. 79. 

Bitclian'B BaOada of On North of Scotland, i. 97. 



love Willie, and how love Willie, 
I Willie my love shall be ; 
« thinking to sinder our lang love, Willie ; 
in»r tliati man can dee. 

lilk-white steed or gray ; 

wry me on to gude greenwood 

)Te that it be day." 

mated her upon a et«ed, 
chose a steed o' gi^y ; 
d her on to gude greenwood 
)re that it was day. 

U ye gang to the cards, Meggie f 
will ye gang m' me ? 
.1 ye ha'e a boner noman, 
(lay ere it be day ? " 
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" 1 winna gang to the cards," she sud, 

" Nor will I gae wi' thee, 
Kor will I hae a bower woman, 

To spoil my modesde. 

" Ye'Il gie me a lady at my back, 

An' a lady me befom ; 
An' a midwife at my twa sides 

Till your young son be born. 

** Tell do me up, and further up. 
To the top o' yon greenwood tree ; 

For every p^n myself shall ha'e. 
The same pain ye maun drie." 

The first p^n that did strike sweet W 

It was into the side ; 
Then sighing aair aajd sweet Willie, 

" These pains are ill to bide." 

The nextan pain that strake sweet Will 

It was into Ute back ; 
Then wghing a^r sajd sweet Willie, 

" These pains are women's wreck." 

The neitan pwn that strake sweet Will: 

It was into the head ; 
Then sighing swr said sweet Willie, 

" I fear my lady's dead." 

Then he's gane on, and further on. 
At the foot o' yon greenwood tree ; 

There he got his lady lighter, 
Wi' his young son on her knee. 
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Then he's ta'en up his little young son, 45 

And kiss'd him cheek and chin ; 
And he is on to his mother, 

As ^ast as he could gang. 

" Ye will take in my son, mother, 

Gi'e him to nurses nine ; ao 

Three to wauk, and three to sleep. 

And three to gang between." 

Then he has lefl his' mother's house. 

And frae her he has gane ; 
And he is back to his lady, k 

And safely brought her hame. 

Then in it came her father dear. 

Was belted in a brand ; 
" It's nae time for brides to lye in bed. 

When the bridegroom's send's in town. eo 

" There are four-and-twenty noble lords 

A' lighted on the green ; 
The fiiirest knight amang them a'. 

He must be your bridegroom." 

" O wha will shoe my foot, my foot V m 

And wha will glove my hand ? 
And wha will prin my sma' middle, 

Wi' the short prin and the lang ? " 

Now out it speaks him, sweet Willie, 

Who knew her troubles best ; to 

" It is my duty for to serve. 

As I'm come here as guest. 
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" Now I will shoe your foot, Mak 
And 1 will glove yonr hajid. 

And I will prin your sma' middle; 
Wi' the ama' prin and (lie lang. 

" Wha will saddle my steed," she 
" And gar my bridle ring ? 

And wha will ha'e me to gude ch 
This day Tm ill abound ? " 

" I will saddle your steed, Maisry 
And gar your bridle ring ; 

And ni hae you to gude church- 
And safely set you down." 

" healy, healy take me up, 
And healy set me down; 

And set my back until a wa'. 
My foot to yird-fast stane." 

He healy took her &ae her liorse, 
And healy set her down ; 

And set her back until a wa', 
Her fbot to yiid-last stane. 

When they had eaten and well di 
And a' had thom'd fine ; 

The bride's fether he took the eu| 
For to serve out the wine. 

Out it speaks the bridegroom's bp 
Ad ill dealli mat he die ! 

" I fear our bride she's born a bai 
Or else has it a dee." 
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She*8 ta'en oi^t a Bible braid, 

And deeply has she sworn ; 
" If I ha'e born a bairn," she says, 

" Sin* yesterday at morn ; 

" Or if Tve bom a bairn," she says, los 

" Sin' yesterday at noon ; 
There's nae a lady amang you a* 

That wou'd been here sae soon." 

Then out it spake the bridegroom's man, 
Mischance come ower his heel ! i' ^ 

" Win up, win up, now bride," he says, 
" And dance a shamefu' reel." 

Then out it speaks the bride hersell. 

And a sorry heart had she ; 
" Is there nae ane amang you a' u» 

Will dance this dance for me ? " 

Then out it speaks him, sweet Willie, 

And he spake aye thro' pride ; 
" O draw my boots for me, bridegroom, . 

Or I dance for your bride." lao 

Then out it spake the bride hersell, 

*^ O na, this maunna be ; 
For I will dance this dance mysell, 

Tho' my back shou'd gang in three." 



112. The first reel, danced with the bride, her maiden, and 
two young men, and called the Shame Spring, or Beel, a^ 
the bride chooses the tune that is to be played. B. 



SWEET WILLIE AND FAIR 

Slie hadna well gane thro' the reel. 

Nor yet well on the green, 
Tin she fell down at Willie'a feet 

Aa cauld as ony iiCaiie. 

He's ta'en her in hia arms twa, 
And ha'ed her up the atair ; 

Then up it came her jolly bridegro 
SayB, " What'a your bu^nesa the 

Then Willie lifted up his foot, 
And dang him down the stair ; 

And brake three ribs o' the bridegi 
And a word he apake nae raair. 

Nae meen was made for that lady, 
When ahe was lying dead ; 

But a* was for him, aweet Willie, 
On the fields for be ran mad. 



LADY MAHJOBIE. See p. 92. 

IN from tbe recitation of au old womui in 
>D, Beafrewshire, from whom the Editor baa 
leveral valuable pieces of a like nature. In 
> is added at the end of the second and fourth 
;h stanza." Motherwell's Minslrtls}/, p. 234. 



T Maijorie waa her mother's only daughter, 

ar fethePs only heir ; 

she is awa to Strawberry Castle, 

> get some unco lair. 

had ua been in Strawberry Castle 

twelvemontli and a day, 

Lady Maijorie she gangs big wi' child, 



d is to her &ther gane, 
ifore he got on his ahoon, 
Lady Mojoric she gaes wi' child, 
id it is to an Lish groom. 
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But word is to her mother gone, . 

Before she got on her goun, 
That Lady Marjorie she gaes wi' child is 

To a lord of high renown. 

" O wha will put on the pat," they said, 

" Or wha will put on the pan. 
Or wha will put on a bauld, bauld fire. 

To bum Lady Marjorie in ? " 20 

Her &ther he put on the pat, 

Her sister put on the pan, 
And her brother he put on a bauld, bauld fire, 

To bum Lady Marjorie in ; 
And her mother she sat in a golden chair, 25 

To see her daughter burn. 

" But where will I get a pretty little boy, 

That will win hose and shoon ; 
That will go quickly to Strawberry Castle, 

And bid my lord come doun ? " 30 

" O here am I, a pretty little boy, 

That will win hose and shoon ; 
That will rin quickly to Strawberry Castle, 

And bid thy lord come doun." 

« 

O when he cam to broken brigs, 35 

He bent his bow and swam ; 
And when he cam to gude dry land, 

He set doun his foot and ran. 

When he cam to Strawberry Castle, 

He tirled at the pin ; 40 J 



a was sae read; as tbe gay lord himsell 
} open and let him in. 

ia there any of my towers burnt, 
rany of my castles won? 
3 Lady Marjorie broughl to bed, 
f a daughter or a, son ? " 

there ia nane of thy towers burnt, 
ir nane of thy ca^ea broken ; 
Lady Marjorie is condemned to die, 
> be burnt in a fire of oaken," 

gar saddle to me the black," he says, 
Gar saddle to me tb» broun ; 
saddle to me the ^flest steed 
lat e'er carried a man frae toun ! " 

eft the black into the alap, 
le broun into the brae ; 
tajr ta' that bounie apple^ray 
lat carried this gay lord away I 

et on, beet on, my brother dear, 
ralue you not one stran ; 
yonder comes my aia true luve, 
lear hia horn blaw. 

et on, beet on, my &ther dear, 
ralue you not a pin ; 
yonder comes my ain true lute, 
lear his bridle ring." 

odk a litde horn out of his pocket, 
ad be blew't baith loud and sehill ; 
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But when he came into the place. 

He lap unto the wa* ; 
He thought to get a, kiss o' her boi 

But her body fell in twa ! 

" vow ! vow ! O vow ! " he si 

" O vow ! but ye've been cruel : 

Ye've taken the timber out of my 

And burnt my ain dear jewel I 

" Sow for thy soke, Lady Maijorie 
111 bum baith father and mothe 

And for thy sake, Lady Marjorie, 
I'll bum b^th ^ter and brother 

" And for thy sake, Lady Maijorie 
rU bum b^th kith and kin ; 

But III aye remember the pretty I 
That did thy errand rtn." 



LEESOME BRAND. 

Buchan's Ballada of ike North of SeoUand, i. 88. 
his 13 properly a tragic story, as may be perceived 
y fomparing the present corrupted veruion with the 
'aniah and Swedish ballads. See Herr Medelvold, 
>anske Viser, iii. 361, or Die icahrsagenden Nachli- 
ilten, in Gritnm's Altdaniscke Heldenlieder, p. 88 ; 
ith Fair Midel and Ktrslen Lyte, translated from the 
anisb, and Sir Wal and Lisa Lyle, trandafed from 
le Swedish, by Jamieson, lUustralions of Northern 
nliquilies, p. 377, p. 373. 

Mt boy was scarcely tett years auld, 

Whan be went Co an unco land, 
Where wind never blew, nor cocks ever crew, 

Ohon I for my son, Leesome Brand. 

Awa' to that king's conrt he went, i 

It was to serve for meat an' fee ; 
Gude red gowd it was hia hire, 

And lang in that king's court sta/d be. ' 

He hadna been in that unco land. 

But only twallmontba twa or three ; v) 

mi by the glancing o' bis ee, 

He gain'd the love o' a gay ladye. 
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This ladye was scarce eleven years auld, 
When on her love she was right bauld ; 

She was scarce up to my right knee, is 

When oft in bed wi* men I'm tauld. 

But when nine months were come and gane, 

This ladye's face tum'd pale and wane ; 

To Leesome Brand she then did say, 

** In this place I can nae mair stay. 20 

" Ye do you to my father's stable, 

Where steeds do stand baith wight and able ; 

Strike ane o' them upo* the back, 

The swiftest will gie his head a wap. 

" Ye take him out upo' the green, 25 

And get him saddled and bridled seen ; 
Get ane for you, anither for me. 
And lat us ride out ower the lee. 

" Ye do you to my mother's coffer. 

And out of it ye'll take my tocher ; so 

Therein are sixty thousand pounds. 

Which all to me by right belongs." 

He's done him to her father's stable, 

Where steeds stood baith wicht and able ; 

Then he strake ane upon the back, 35 

The swiftest gae his head a wap. 

He's ta'en him out upo' the green. 

And got him saddled and bridled seen ; 

Ane for him, and another for her. 

To carry them baith wi' might and virr. 40 
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He's done him to her mother's coffer, 
And there he's tacn his lover's tocher ; 
Wherein were sixty thousand pounds, 
Which all to her by right belong'd. 

When they had ridden about sis mile. 
His true love then b^an to tail ; , 
" O wae's me," said that gay ladye, 
" I fear my back will gang in three ! 

" gin I had but a gude midwife, 
Here this day to save my life, 
And ease mc o' my misery, 
O dear, how happy I wou'd be I" 

" My love, we're fer frae ony town ; 
There is nae midwife to be foun' ; 
But if ye'll be content wi' me, 
ni do for you what man can dee." 

" For no, for no, this maunna be," 
Wi' a ugh, replied this gay ladye ; 
" When I endure my grief and pain. 
My eompanie ye maun refrwn. 

'' Ye'll take your arrow and your bow, 
And ye will hunt the deer and roe ; 
Be sure ye touch not the white hyude, 
For she If o* the woman kind." 

He took sic pleasiu« in deer and roe. 
Till he forgot his gay ladye ; 
Till by it came that milk-white hynde, 
And then he mind on his ladye syne. 
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Bt hailed Um to too greenwood tree, 
For to idieTe Us pj ladje ; 
Bat fbtnid las bdre Ijiug dead, 
Likewars her Toong eon at her bead. 

His motber la; omr ber castle wa'. 
And sbe beheld baith dale and down 

And she beheld j^mng LeeaMne Brand 
As he came riding to the town. 

" Get minstrels fbr to plav," sbe said, 
" And danceis to dance in mj room 

For here axaea my son, Leeaome Bran 
And he comes merrilie to the town." 

" Seek nae minstnli to plaf , mother. 
Nor dancers to dvice in four room ; 

But tho* jonr bod cootea, LeesMue Brai 
Tet be cornea sony to the town. 

" O 1 bae lost my gowden knife, 
I rather had lost my ain sweet life ; 
And I hae lost a better thing, 
llie gilded sheath that it was in." 

■* Are there nae gowdamiths here in Fi 
Can make to yoa anilher knife ? 
Are there nae aheath-makera in the lac 
Can make a eheath to Leesome Brand 

" There are nae gowdsmiths here in Fi 
Can make me sic a gowden knife ; 

Nor nae aheath-makers in the hind. 
Can make to me a sheath t^n. 
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" There ne'er was man in Scotland born, 

Ord^n'd to be 80- much forlorn ; 
lost my ladje I loVd sae dear, 
ways the »on she did me bear." 

t in your hand at my bed head, 
lere yell find a gade grey horn ; 
three drap3 o' SaiDt Paul's aio blude, 
lat hae been there sin' be was born. 

Bp twa o' them o' your ladye, 

id ane upo' your little young gon ; 

I as lively they will be 

I the first night ye brought theta hame." 

>ut his hand at her bed head, 
nd there he found a gude grey horn ; 
three draps o' Saint Paul's ain binde, 
■at bad been there dn' be waa born. 

1 be drapp'd twa od bis ladye, 

id ane o' tbera on his young mn ; 

now they do aa lively be, 

I the first day ha broo^t them bame. 



BOOK IV. 



THE YOUTH OF ROSENGOBD. S 

Sven i Roiengard, Svemka Folk'Visor, 
Armidsson's FomsSnger, ii. 83 : tranalated in 
and Romance of Northern Europe, i. 283, 

" So long where hast thon tarried, 

Toung man of Bosengord 1 " 
" I have been into mj Btable, 
Our mother dear." 
Long may 70U look for me, or look for me 

" What hast thou done in the stable, 
Young man of KoMuigoi'd 'i " 

" I have watered the hors^, 
Our mother dew." 
Long may ye look (pr me, or look for me ni 

" Why is thy foot so bloody. 



" The black horae has trampled me, 
Our mother dear." 
Long may you look for me, or look for me 1 
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Thy is thy sword bo bloody, 
TouDg mai^ of Bosengord ? " 
have mardered my brotlier. 
Our mother dear." 
' you lo(& for me, or look for me never. : 

Vliither wilt thou betake thee, 
f oung man of Bosengord ? " 
shall flee my country, 
Our mother dear." 
' you look for me, or look for me never. i 

Vhat will become of thy wedded wife, 

Toung man of Bosengord ? " 

ihe must spin for her living, 

Onr mother dear." 

■ you look for me, or look for me never. » 

VTiat will become of ttiy childreu small, 
Eoung man of Roaengord 1 " 
They must beg from door to door. 
Our mother dear." 
you look for me, or look for me never, s 

Vhen comest thou back ag^n, 

Foung manit^ Bosengord ? " 

Fhen the swan is black as night, 

Dur mother dear." 

you look for me, or look for me never. « 

Lod when will the swan be black as night, 

f oung man of Bosengord ? " 

Then the raven shall be white as snovr, 

3ur mother dear." 

you look for mc, or look for me never. >> 
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" And when will the raren b 

Young man of Rosengord ! 

" When the grey rocks take 

Our mother dear." 

Long ma; 70a look for me, or look t 

" And when will fly the grey 
Toung man of Eosengord? 

" The rocka they will fly nev 
Our mother dear." 
Long may you look for me, or look ( 



THE BLOOD-STAINED SON. 

islation, nearly word for word, of Der Uuti^t 
intcd from oral tradition iu Sciirdter's Fin- 
lunen, {Finniscb und Deutack,) ed. 1834, p. 
he editor conjectarea that thia ballad was de- 
im the Swedish, but he states no reason for 
opinion. 

whence com'st thoa, sa; whence com'st thou, 
rry son of mine?" 
n the lake-side, from the lake-side, 
lear mother mine." 

tX bast done there, what hast done there, s 

rrj son of mine?" 

Ab 1 watered, steeds I watered, 

tear mother mine." 

f thus claj-bcdaubed thy jacket, 
rry son of mine?" i" 

A% kept stamping, steeda kept stamiung, 
leAT mother mine." 
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" But how came tby eword so bloody, 

Menysonofmine?" 
" 1 have stabbed my only brother, 

dear mother mine." 

" Wliither wilt thou now betake thee, 

Merry son of mine ? " 
"Far away to foreign countries, 

O dear mother iDine." 

" Where leav'at thou thy gray-hwred lath 

Merry son of mine?" 
" Let him chop wood in the fbreat, 

Never wish to see me moi«, 
O dear mother mine." 

" Where leaVet thou thy gray-h^red mothi 

Merry son of mine?" 
" Let her sit, her flax a-picking, 
Never wish to see me more, 

dear mother mine." 

" Where leav'at thou thy wife ao youthful, 

Merry son of mine ? " 
" Let her deck her, take another, 
Never wish to see me more, 

O dear mother mine " 

" Where leaVst thou thy son so yonthftil 

Merry son of mine ? " 
" He to school, and hear the rod there, 
[Never wish to see me more,] 

O dear mother mine." 
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"Where leav'at thou thy youthfiil daughter 
Merry bod of mine ? 
be to the wood and eat nild berries, 
rer wish to see me more, 
) dear mother mine." 

i>me when cotn'st thou back from roami 
lerry son of mine ? " 
1 the north when breaks the morning, 
) dear mother mine." 

1 the north when breaks the morning, 
ilerry son of mine ? " 
Then stones dance apon the water, 
3 dear mother mine." 

I'hen shall stones dance on the water, 
ilerry son of mine ? " 
^hen a feather sinks to the bottom, 
3 dear mother mine." 

I'hen shall feathers sink to the bottom, 
Herry son of mine?" 
Fben we all shall come to judgment, 
dear mother mine." 



THE TWA BROTHERS. See p. 

From Motheiwell'8 Mijuirtl^, p. SI. 



Theke were twa brothers at the scnle, 
And when tbey got awa,' — 

" It's will ye play at the stane-chucking, 
Or will ye play at the ba'. 

Or will ye gae up to yon hill head, 
And there weil warsel a fa' ? " 

" I winna play at the etane-chucklng, 

Nor will I play at the ba' ; 
But 111 gae np to yon bonnic green Mil, 

And there well warsel a fa'." 

They warsled up, they warded down, 
Till John fell to the ground ; 

A dirk fell out of William'a pouch. 
And gave John a deadly wound. 

" liA me upon your hack, 
Take me to yoa well fair, 
VOL. II. 23 
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And wash my bluidy wounds o'er and o'er, 
And they'll ne'er bleed nae mair." 

He's lifted his brother upon his back, 

Ta'en him to yon well fiiir ; 20 

He's wash'd his bluidy wounds o'er and o'er, 
But they bleed ay mair and mair. 

" Tak ye aff my Holland sark, 

And live it gair by gair. 
And row it in my bluidy wounds, 26 

And theyTl ne'er bleed nae mair." 

He's taken aff his Holland sark, 

And torn it gair by gair ; 
He's rowit it in his bluidy wounds, 

But they bleed ay mair and mair. » 

" Tak now aff my green cleiding, 

And row me saftly in ; 
And tak me up to yon kirk style, 

Whare the grass grows fair and green." 

He's taken aff the green cleiding, 85 

And rowed him saftly in ; 
He's laid him down by yon kirk style, 

Whare the grass grows fair and green. 

" What will ye say to your father dear. 

When ye gae hame at e'en ? " « 

" I'll say ye're lying at yon kirk style, 
Whare the grass grows fair and green." 

" O no, O no, my brother dear, 
O you must not say so; 



Bat taj tliat Pm gane to a fomgn land, 
Whara uae man does me know." 

When he sat in his fiither's ch^, 
He grew bwth pale and wan : 

" O what blade 's that upon yoat brow ' 
dear son, teU to me." 

" It is (he blude o' my gude gray steed, 
He wadna ride wi' me." 

" O thy steed's blude was ne'er sae red 

Nor e'er sae dear to me : 
what blade 's this upon your cheek ? 

dear son, tell to me." 
" It is the blude of my greyhound, 

He wadoa hunt for me." 

" O thy hound's blude was ne'er sao red 

Nor e'er sae dear to me : 
O what blude 'a this upon your hand ? 

dear son, tell to me." 
" It is the blude of my gay gose hawk, 

He wadna flee for me." 

" O thy hawk's blude was ne'er sae red, 

Nor e'er sae dear to me ; 
O what blude 's thU upon your dirk ? 

Dear Willie, tell to me." 
" It is the blude of my ae brother, 

dule and wae is me ! " 

" O what will ye say to your &ther 7 

Dear Willie, tell to me." 
" ni saddle my steed, and awa 111 ride 

To dwell in some far countrie." 
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when will ye come hame again 7 

Dear Willie, tell lo me." 
When SDH and mune leap on joa hill 

And that will never be." 

he tum'd herael' right round about, 
And her heart burst into three ; 

My ae best son is deid and g«ne, 
And my tother ane I'll ne'er see." 



THE MILLER AND THE KING'S DAUGH- 
TER See p. 231. 

From Wit Restor'd, (1658,) reprinted, London, 
1817, i. 153. It is there ascribed to " Mr. Smith," (Dr. 
James Smith, the author c^ many of the pieces in that 
collection,) who, may have written it down from tradi- 
tion, and perhaps added a verse or two. Mr. Rimbault 
has printed the same piece from a broadside dated 1656, 
in Notes and Queries, v. 591. A fragment of it is given 
from recitation at p. 316 of that volume, and a copy 
quite different from any before published, at p. 102 of 
vol. vi. Although two or three stanzas are ludicrous, 
and were probably intended for burlesque, this ballad 
is by no means to be regarded as a parody. 

Therb were two sisters, they went a-playing, 
With a hie downe, downe, a dotone a ; 

To see their Others ships sayling in. 
Wiih a hy downe, dotone, a downe o. 

And when they came into the sea brym, 

WUh, &c. 
The elder did push the younger in. 

With, &c. 

" O sister, O sister, take me by the gowne, 

With, &c. 
And drawe me up upon the dry ground." 

WUh, &c. 
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" O sister, O sister, that may not bee, 

With, &c. 
Till salt and oatmeale grow both of a tree." 

With, &c. 

Somtymes she sanke, SQuitymes she swam, 

With, &c. 
Untill she came unto the mildam. lo 

With, &c. 

The miller runne hastily downe the cliffe, 

With, &c. 
And up he betook her withouten her life. 

With, &c. 

What did he doe with her brest bone ? 

WUh, &c. 
He made him a viall to play thereupon. 

With, &c. 

What did he doe with her fingers so small ? 15 

With, &c. 
He made him peggs to his vioU withalL 

WUh, &c. 

What did he doe with her nose-ridge ? 

With, &c. 
Unto his vioU he made him a bridge. 

With, &c. 

What did he do with her veynes so blewe ? 

With, &c. 
He made him strings to, his viole thereto. » 

With, &c. 
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What did he doe with her eyes so bright ? 

WUk, &c. 
Upon his yioU he played at first sight 

WUh, &c. 

What did he doe with her tongue soe rough ? 

WUhy &c. 
Unto the violl it spake enough. 

With, &c 

What did he doe with her two shinnes ? 25 

With, &c. 
Unto the violl they danct Moll Syms. 

WUh, &c. 

Then bespake the treble string, 

WUh, &c. 
" O yonder is my &ther the king." 

With, &c. 

Then bespake the second string, 

Withy &c. 
" O yonder sitts my mother the queen." so 

With, &c. • 

And then bespake the stringes all three, 

With, &c. 
" yonder is my sister that drowned mee." 

With, &c. 

Now pay the miller for his pa3me, 

With, &c. 
And let him bee gcme in the divels name. 

WUh, &c. 



THE BONNY BOWS O' LONDON. See p. 231. 

From Buclian'B Ballads of the North of acoOand, ii. 128. 



These were twa sisters in a bower, 

Hey toC the gay and the grinding ; 
And ae king's son hae courted them baith, 

At the bonny, bonny bows 6* London. 

He courted the youngest wi* broach and ring, fi 

Hey toi^ the gay and the grinding ; 
He courted the eldest wi' some other thing. 

At the bonny fjfonny bows o* IJondon, 

It fell ance upon a day, 

Hey wi^ the gay and the grinding^ i 

The eldest to the youngest did say, 

At the bonny, bonny bows o* London : 

" Will ye gae to yon Tweed mill dam,'' 

Hey wi* the gay and the grinding, 
" And see our fether's ship^come to land f w 

At the bonny, bonny bows o' London. 
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They baith stood up upon a stane, 

Hey wH the gay and the grinding; 
The eldest dang the youngest in, 

At the bonny, bonny boios o* London. ao 

She swinuned up, sae did she down, 

Hey wi^ the gay and the grinding; 
Till she came to the Tweed mill-dam. 

At the bonny, bonny bows o* London, 

The miller's servant he came out, 26 

Hey wi* the gay and the grinding ; 
And saw the lady floating about, 

At the bonny, bonny bows o' London. 

" O master, master, set your mill," 

Hey wV the gay and the grinding ; so 

** There is a fish, or a milk-white swan," 

At the bonny, bonny bows o' London. 

They could not ken her yellow hair, 

Hey wi^ the gay and the grinding ; 
[For] the scales o' gowd that were laid there, 86 

At the bonny, bonny bows o' London. 

They could not ken her fingers sae white. 

Hey wi* the gay and the grinding ; 
The rings o* gowd they were sae bright, 

At the bonny, bonny bows o' London. it> 

They could not ken her middle sae jimp. 

Hey wi^ the gay and the grinding ; 
The stays o* gowd were so well laced, 

At the bonny, bonny bows o' London. 
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They could not ken her foot sae fair, 45 

Hey vjV the gay and the grinding ; 
The shoes o* gowd they were so rare, 

At the honny, bonny bows o* London, 

Her Other's fiddler he came by, 

Hey ttTi* the gay and the grinding ; eo 

Upstarted her ghaist before his eye, 

At the bonny f bonny bows 0' London. 



" Ye'll take a lock o' my yellow hair," 

Hey toU the gay and the grinding ; 
** Ye'll make a string to your fiddle there," « 

At the bonny, bonny bows o' London, 

" Ye'll take a lith 0' my little finger bane," 

Hey wi^ the gay and the grinding ; 
" And ye'll make a pin to your fiddle then," 

At the bonny, bonny bows 0* London, 60 

He's ta'en a lock o' her yellow hair. 

Hey wH the gay and the grinding ; 
And made a string to his fiddle there. 

At the bonny, bonny bows & London. 

He's taen a lith o' her little finger bane, as 

Hey fjOi^ the gay and the grinding; 
And he*s made a pin to his fiddle then. 

At the bonny, bonny bows 0* London, 

The firstand spring the fiddle did play, 

Hey wi^ the gay and the grinding ; 70 

Said, " Ye'U drown my sister, as she's dune me," 
At the boniiy, bonny bows 0* London. 



I. 

THE CROODLIN DOO. See Lord Donald, p. 244. 

From Chambers's Scottish Ballads, p. 324. Other 
copies in The Scot*s Musical Museum, (1853,) vol. iv. 
365*, and Buchan's Ballads of the North of Scotland, 
ii. 179. 

" O WHAUR hae ye been a' the day, 
My little wee croodlin doo ? " • * 

" O I've been at my grandmother's ; 
Mak my bed, mammie, noo." 

" O what gat ye at your grandmother's, » 

My little wee croodlin doo ? " 
" I got a bonnie wee fishie ; 

Mak my bed, mammie, noo." 

" O whaur did she catch the fishie. 
My bonnie wee croodlin doo ?" i 

" She catch'd it in the gutter-hole ; 
Mak my bed, mammie, noo." 

" And what did she do wi' the fish, 
My little wee croodlin doo ? " 
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" She boiled it Id a^ass pan ; u 

O Diak tny bedi mammiei noo." 

" And what did ye do wi' the banea o't, 

My bonnie wee croodlin doo ? " 
" 1 gied them to my little dog ; 

Mak mj" bed^ manunief noo." 20 

" And what did your little do^e do, 

My bonnie wee croodlin doo ? " 
" He Btretch'd out his head, his feet, and dee'd, 

And BO will I, a 



THE SNAKE-COOK. 

ROM oral tradition, in Eric's Deultcher Leiderhort, 
Our homely traDslatioD is, aa far as possible, wonl 
vord. Other German versions are Tht Stepmother, 
. 5 of die same collectioD, (or Uhland, i. 212,) and 
ndmother Adder-cook, at p. 7. The last is translated 
KscxxTi,lUuitraiiontofNbrOiernAMiqmties,^.Z2(>. 

" Whbbb ha«t tboti been away so long, 

Henry, my dearest son 'I " 
"01 have been at my tme-love'a, 

Lady mother, ah me 1 
My young life, ' 

She hew poUonedfor we." 

" What gave she thee to eat, 
Heniy, my dearest son ? " 
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^* She cooked me a speckled fish, 
Lady mother, ah me ! '' &c. lo 

" And how many pieces cat she thee, 

Henry my dearest son ? " 
" She cut three little pieces &om it, 

Lady mother, ah me ! '^ &c. 

" Where left she then the third piece, is 

Henry, my dearest son ? " 
" She gave it to her dark-brown dog. 

Lady mother, ah me 1 " &c. 

" And what befell the dark-brown dog, 
Henry, my dearest son ? ** ao 

" His belly burst in the midst in two. 
Lady mother, ah me ! " &c. 

" What wishest thou for thy father, 

Henry, my dearest son ? ** 
" I wish him a thousandfold boon and blessing. 

Lady mother, ah me ! " &c. 26 

" What wishest thou for thy mother, 

Henry, my dearest son ? ** 
" I wish for her eternal bliss. 

Lady mother, ah me ! " &c. 

" What wishest thou for thy true-love, ao 

Henry, my dearest son ? " 
" I wish her eternal hell and torment, 

Lady mother, ah me ! " &c. 



366 THE child's last will. 

m. 

THE CHILD'S LAST WHiL. 

Den liUas TestamerUe: Svenska Folk-Visor, iii. 18. 
1?ranslated in Literature and Romance of Northern 
Europe, i. 265. See also Arwidsson's Fomsanger, ii. 90. 



" So LONG where hast thou tarried, 

Little daughter dear ? " 
" I have tarried with my old nurse, 

Sweet step-mother mine." 
For ah, ah ! — 1 am so iU — ah I 



" What gave she thee for dinner. 

Little daughter dear?" 
" A few small speckled fishes, 

Sweet step-mother mine.*'. 
For ah, ah ! — I am so ill — ah I ]o 

" What didst thou do with the fish-bones, 

Little daughter dear ? " 
" Gave them to the beagle. 

Sweet step-mother mine." 
For ah, ah I — 1 am so ill — ah I is 

" What wish leav'st thou thy father, 

Little daughter dear ? " 
" The blessedness of heaven. 

Sweet step-mother mine." 
For ah, ah ! — / am so ill — ah ! ao 



THE CHILD S LAST WILL. 

" Wbat niih leav'st thou thy mother, 
Little daughter dear?" 

" All the joys of heaven, 

Sweet Btep-mothcr mine." 
For ah, ah ! — 1 am so ill — ah ! 

" What wish leartt thou thy brother, 
Little daagbter dear ? " • 

" A fleet ship on the waters, 
Sweet st«p-iiiotlier mine." 

For ah, ah !—l am ao HI — ah I 

" What wish leav'st thou thy sister, 

Little daughter dear ? " 
" Golden chests and caskets, 

Sweet Btep-mother mine." 
For ah, ah !—I am so HI— ah ! 

" What wish leav'st thou thy Btep4iiotht 

Little daughter dear ? " 
" Of hell the bitter sorrow 

Sweet step-mother mine." 
For ah, ah !—l am so ill— ah I 

" What wish leav'st thou thy old nurse; 

Little daughter dear ? " 
" For her I wish the same pangs, 

Sweet Btep-mother mine. 
For oh, ah 1—1 am so ill— ah 1 

•' But now the time b over 

When I with you can stay ; 
The little bella of heaven 

Are ringing me away." 
Forah,ah!—lamsoill—ahl 



THE THEEE KOTGHTS. See p. 251. 



?H£RB did three Euighta come from the West, 

Wtrt Ae high and the By oh I 
Lnd tliese three Enighta courted one Ladj, 

As the rose was so sweelly bloom. 

?he firat Knight came ires all in wbhe, ' 

WUk the high and the I'dy oh ! 
Lnd asked of her, if she'd be Kis delight, 

A» the rose vyis so sweetly btmen. 

^e next Knight eame was all in green, 

With the high and the lily oh I v. 

Lnd asked of her, if she'd bo his Queen, 
As the rose was so sweetly blown. 

rhe third Enight came was all in red, 

WUh the high and the By oh ! 
Lnd a^ed of her, if she would wed, u 

As the rose utu so sweetly bloion. 
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" Then hare you asked of my Father dew. 
With Ihi hiffh and the lity oh ! 

Likewise of her who did me bear f 
Ax the rose loos so aweetly blown. 

" Afld have you asked of my brother John i 

Wilh the high and ihe lity oh .' 
And also of my siater Anne ? " 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 

" Yes, I have atjted of your Father dear, 

With Ike high and the lily oh I 
Likewise of her who did you bear, 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 

" And I have asked of your ^ler Anne, 

With Ihe high and the lily oh ! 
But I've not asked of your brother John," 

As the TOSf was so sweetly blown. 

[Here some verses seem to be wanting.] 

For on the road as they rode along, 

Wilh Ihe high and the lily oh 1 
There did they meet with her brother John 
As the rose was so sweetly blown. 

She stooped low to kiss him sweet, 

With the high and the lily oh ! 
He to her heart did a dagger meet, 

As the rote was so sweetly blown. 

" Ride on, ride on," crieil the serving man, 
Wilh Ihe high and the lily oh ! 
VOL. II, 24 
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^« Methinks joar bride she looks wond'rous wan,** 
As the rose was so sweedy blown, 

** I wish I were on yonder stile, « 

With the high and the lily oh ! 
For there I would sit and bleed awhfle, 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 

** I wish I were on yonder hill. 

With the high and the lily oh! jo 

There Fd alight and make my wlQ," 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 



n 



" What would you give to your Fallier dear ? 

With the high and the lily oh ! 
" The gallant steed which doth me bear," 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 



" What would you give to your Mother dear ? ** 

With the high and the lily oh ! 
" My wedding shift which 1 do wear, 

As the rose was so sweetly blown, « 

" But she must wash it very clean. 

With the high and the lily oh I 
For my heart's blood sticks in every seam," 

As the rose was so sweetly blown, 

" What would you give to your sister Anne ? " ss 

With the high and the lily oh ! 
" My gay gold ring, and my feathered fan," 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 

** What would you give to yoiir brother John ? " 
With the high and the lily oh ! to 
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" A rope and gallows to bang him oa," 
As ihe rose was so luieetiy llown. 

" What would you give to your brot 
wife?" 

With the high and the lily ok .' , 
" A widow's weeds, and a quiet life," 

Ai the rose was so sweetly blaion. 



THE CRUEL MOTHER. See p. 262. 



From Buchan's Ballads of the North of Scotland, ii. 222. 



It fell ance upon a day, Edinbro% Edinhro** 
It fell ance upon a day, Stirling for aye ; 

It fell ance upon a day, 

The clerk and lady went to play. 
So proper Saint Johnston stands fair upon Tay, 6 

" If my baby be a son, Edinbro\ Edinbro*, 
If my baby be a son, Stirling for aye; 

If my baby be a son, 

I'll make him a lord o* high renown," 
So proper Saint Johnston stands fair upon Tay, lo 

She's lean'd her back to the wa,' Edinbro\ Edinbro\ 
, She's lean'd her back to the wa*, Stirling for aye ; 
She's lean'd her back to the wa', 
Pray'd that her pains might fa*. 
So proper Saint Johnston stands fair upon Tay, is 
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She's lean'd her back to the thorn, Edinbro*, Edin- 

hro\ 
She's .lean'd her back to the thorn, Stirling for aye; 

She's lean'd her back to the thorn. 

There has her baby bom, 
So proper Saint Johnston stands fair upon Tay. 20 

" O bonny baby^ if ye suck sair, Edinbro\ Edinhrp\ 
O bonny baby, if ye suck sair, Stirling for aye; 

O bonny baby, if ye suck sair. 

You'll never suck by my side mair," 
So proper Saint Johnston stands fair upon Tay. 25 

She's riven the muslin frae her head, Edinbro\ Ed- 

inhro\ 
She's rivep the muslin frae her head, Stirling for aye ; 

She's riven the muslin frae her head, 

Tied the baby hand and feet. 
So proper Saint Johnston stands fair upon Tay, ao 

Out she took her little penknife, Edinbro*, Edinbro\ 
Out she took her little penknife, Stirling for aye; 

Out she took her little penknife, 

Twin'd the young thing o* its life, 
So proper Saint Johnston stands fair upon Tay. 35 

She's howk'd a hole anent the meen, Edinbro\ Edin- 

bro\ 
She's howk'd a hole anent the meen, Stirling for 
aye; 
She's howk'd a hole anent the meen. 
There laid her sweet baby in. 
So proper Saint Johnston stands fair upon Tay. « 
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She had her to her father's ha*, Edinhro\ Edinbro\ 
She had her to her father's ha*, Stirling for aye ; 
She had her to her father's ha'. 
She was the meekest maid amang them a', 
So proper Saint Johnston stands fair upon Tay. is 

It fell ance upon a day, Edinbro% Edinbro*, 
It fell ance upon a day, Stirling for aye ; 

It fell ance upon a day, 

She saw twa babies at their play. 
So proper Saint Johnston stands fair upon Tay. so 

" O bonny babies, gin ye were mine, Edinhro\ Edin- 

bro\ 
O bonny babies, gin ye were mine, Stirling for aye ; 

O bonny babies, gin ye were mine, 

Pd cleathe you in the silks sae fine,*' 
So proper Saint Johnston stands fair upon Tay. u 

" O wild mother, when we were thine, Edlnhro% Ed- 

inbro*, 
O wild mother, when we were thine, Stirling for 
aye; 
O wild mother, when we were thine. 
You cleath'd us not in silks sae fine. 
So proper Saint Johnston stands fair upon Tay. eo 

" But now we're in the heavens high, Edinbro*, Edin- 

bro\ 
But now we're in the heavens high, Stirling for aye ; 

But now we're in the heavens high, 

And you've the pains o' hell to try," 
So proper Saint Johnston stands fair upon Tay. 6$ 
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Sbe threw hersell ower the castle-wa", Ed 

She threw hersell ower the caatle-wa', 

aye; 
She threw hersell ower the caatle-wa'. 
There I wat she got a fa', 
So proper Saint Johnston standi /air upoi 



THE MINISTER'S DOCHTER O' NEWARKE. 

See p. 262. 

From Scottish Traditional Versions of Ancient Bal- 
lads, Percy Society, toI. xvii. p. 51. This is the same 
ballad, with trifling yariatioiis, as The Mnister*s 
Daughter of New York, Buchan, ii. 217. 



The Minister's dochter o* Newarke, 

Hey w^ the rose and the lindie 0, 
Has fa'en in Iutc wi' her father's clerk, 

Alane by the green hum sidie 0. 

She courted him sax years and a day, 

Hey wi^ the rose and the lindie 0, 
At length her feuse-luve did her betray, 

Alane by the green burn sidie 0. 

She did her doun to the green woods gang. 
Hey wV the ^ose and the lindie 0, lo 

To spend awa' a while o' her time, 
Alane by the green burn sidie 0, 
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She lent her back unto a thorn, 

Hey tt't* the rose and the lindie ; 
And she's got her twa bonnie boys bom, is 

Alane by the green hum sidie 0. 

She's ta'en the ribbons frae her hair, 

Hey toi* the rose and the lindie 0, 
Bonn* their bodies fast and sair, 

Alane by the green burn sidie 0. . 20 

She's put them aneath a marble stane, 

Hey wi^ the rose and the lindie 0, 
Thinkin' a may to gae her hame, 

Alane by the green bum sidie 0. 

Leukin' o'er her castel wa*, 2s 

Hey wV the rose and the lindie , 
She spied twa bonny boys at the ba*, 

Alane by the green bum sidie 0, 

" bonny babies, if ye were mine, 

Hey tvi^ the rose and the lindie 0, ' so 

I woud feed ye wi* the white bread and wine, 

Alane by the green bum sidie 0. 

" I wou'd feed ye with the ferra cow's milk. 

Hey wi^ the rose and the lindie 0, 
An' dress ye i' the finest silk," 85 

Alane by the green bum sidie 0. 

" O cruel mother, when we were thine, 

Hey wi* the rose and the lindie 0, 
We saw nane o' your bread and wine, 

Alane by the green burn sidie 0. 40 
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" We saw nane o* your ferra cow's milk, 

Hey voU the rose and the lindie 0, 
Nor wore we o' your &iest silk," 

Alane by the green burn sidie 0. 

" O bonny babies, can ye tell me, tf 

Hey wi^ the rose and the lindie 0, 
What sort o* death for ye I maun dee," 

Alane by the green burn sidie 0, 

" Yes, cruel mother, we'll tell to thee, 
Hey wi! the. rose and the lindie 0, » 

What sort o* death for us ye maun dee, 
Alane by the green burn sidie 0, 

" Seven years a fool i* the woods, 

Hey win the rose and the lindie O, 
" Seven years a fish i* the floods, « 

Alane by the green burn sidie 0. 

" Seven years to be a church bell. 

Hey wi^ the rose and the lindie O, 
Seven years a porter i* hell," 

Alane by the green burn sidie 0. 

" Welcome, welcome, fool i* the wood, 

Hey wV the rose and the lindie 0, 
Welcome, welcome, fish i' the flood, 

Alane by the green burn sidie 0, 

" Welcome, welcome, to be a church bell, eo 

Hey wV the rose and the lindie 0, 
But heavens keep me out o* hell," 

Alane by the green bum sidie (?. 



BONDSEY AND MAISRY. See p. 2! 

From Bachan's Bdllaib of the North of Scotland, i 



" O COMB along wi" me, brother. 

Now eome along m' ine ; 
And we'll gae seek our sister Maisry, 

Into the water o' Dee." 

The eldest brother he stepped in, 

Ue stepped to the knee ; 
Then out he jump'd upo' the bank, 

Says, " This water's nae for me." 

The second brother he stepped in, 

Ue stepped to the quit ; 
Then ont he jump'd upo' the bank, 

SajB, " This water's wond'rous deep. 

When the third brother stepped in, 

He stepped to the chin ; 
Out he got, and forward wade, 

For fear o' drowning him. 
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The youngest brother he stepped in, 

Took's sister by the hand ; 
Said, " Here she is, my sister Maisry, 

WiVthe hinny draps on her chin. ao 

" O if I were in some bonny ship. 

And in some strange countrie, 
For to find out some conjurer, 

To gar Maisry speak to me ! " 

Then out it speaks an auld woman, 25 

As she was passing by ; 
" Ask of your sister what you want, 

And she will speak to thee." 

" O sister, tell me who is the man. 

That did your body win ? ao 

And who is the wretch, tell me, likewise, 
That threw you in the lin ? " 

** O Bondsey was the only man 

That did my body win ; 
And likewise Bondsey was the man as 

That threw me in the lin.** 

" O will we Bondsey head, sister ? 

Or will we Bondsey hang ? 
Or will we set him at our bow end, 

Lat arrows at him gang ? " 40 

" Ye winna Bondsey head, brothers, 

Nor will ye Bondsey hang ; 
But ye'U take out his twa grey e'en. 

Make Bondsey blind to gang. 



B0ND8EY AND UAISRY. 

" Ye'll put to the gate a cimn o' goli 
A ro3e garland gar make ; 

And ye'll put that in Bondaey'B heac 
A' for jour aster's sake." 



LADYE DIAMOND. 

•"bom the Percy Society Publications, xvii. 71. 
e same in Buchan, ii. 206. The ballad is given in 
trpe's Ballad Book, under the title of Dismal. 
t}i Diami}nd and Dismal are comipdons of Ghia- 
oda, on whose well-inown story (see toI. J. p. 188) 
present ia founded. — This piece and the next 
uld have been inserted at p. 347, aa a part of 
Appendix, to Book UL 

Tbebb was a king, an' a curious king. 

An' a king o* royal &nie ; 
He had ae dochter, he had never mair, 

Ladye Diamond was her name- 
She's &'en into shame, an' lost her gude name, s 

An' wrought her parents 'noy ; 
An" a' for her layen her luve so low, 

On her father's kitchen boy. 

Ae nicht as she lay on her bed, 

Just thinkin' to get rest, ra 

Up it came her old fiither. 
Just like a wanderin' gh^t. 

" Rise np, rise up, ladye Diamond," he sava, 

" Rise up, put on your goun ; 
Kse up, rise up, ladye Diamond," he says, " 

" For I fear ye gae too roun'." 
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" Too roun I gae, yet blame me nae ; 

Ye'U cause me na to shame ; 
For better luve I that bonnie boy 

Than a' your weel-bred men." so 

The king's ca'd up his wa*-wight men, 

That he paid meat an' fee : 
" Bring here to me that bonnie boy, 

An* we'll smore him right quietlie." 

Up hae they ta*en that bonnie boy, ai 

Put him 'tween twa feather beds ; 

Naethin' was dane, nor naethin' said, 
Till that bonnie bonnie boy was dead. 

The king's ta'en out a braid braid sword, 
An' streak'd it on a strae ; so 

An' thro' an' thro' that bonnie boy's heart 
He's gart cauld iron gae. 

Out has he ta'en his poor bluidie heart, 

Set it in a tasse o' gowd, 
And set it before ladye Diamonds face, ' 85 

Said " Fair ladye, behold ! " 

Up has she ta'en this poor bludie heart, 

An' holder it in her han' ; 
" Better luved I that bonnie bonnie boy 

Than a' my father's Ian*." 40 

Up has she ta'en his poor bludie heart, 

An' laid it at her head ; 
The tears awa' frae her eyne did flee. 

An* ere midnicht she was dead. 



- J 



THE WEST COUNTRY DAMOSELS 
COMPLAINT. 

From Collier's Booh o/Boxburghe BaOadty p. 202. 

After a broadside " printed by P. Brooksby, at the 
Grolden Bull in Westsmith-field, neer the Hospitall 
Gate." The first ten or twelye stanzas seem to be 
ancient. 

" When will you many me, William, 
And make me your wedded wife ? 

Or take you your keen bright sword, 
And rid me out of my life." 

" Say no more then so, lady, ' s 

Say you no more then so. 
For you shall unto the wild forrest, 

And amongst the buck ami doe. 

" Where thou shalt eat of the hips and haws. 
And the roots that are so sweet, i" 

And thou shalt drink of the cold water 
That runs underneath your feet." 

5, so then. 
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Now had she not been in the wild forrest 
Passing three months and a day, 

But with hunger and cold she had her fill, u 
Till she was quite worn away. 

At last she saw a fair tyl'd house, 
And there she swore by the rood, 

That she would to that fair tyl'd house, 
There for to get her some food. so 

But when she came unto the gates. 

Aloud, aloud she crjr'd, 
^^ An alms, an alms, my own sister ! 

I ask you for no pride.'* 

Her sister call'd up her merry men all, ss 

By one, by two, and by three. 
And bid them hunt away that wild doe, 

As far as e'er they could see. 

They hunted her o're hill and dale, 
And they hunted her so sore, ao 

That they hunted her into the forrest. 
Where her sorrows grew more and more. 

She laid a stone all at her head. 

And another all at her feet. 
And down she lay between these two, as 

' Till death had lull'd her asleep. 

When sweet Will came and stood at her head. 

And likewise stood at her feet, 
A thousand times he kiss'd her cold lips. 
Her body being &st asleep. 40 
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Tea, seaven times be stood at her feet, 
And BeaveD times at her head ; 

A thousand times he ihook her hand, 
Although her bodj ires dead. 

" Ah ifretched me ! " be loudly cty'd, 
'< What is it that I have done ? 

O won'd to the powers abore I'de dy'd. 
When thus I left her alone ! 

" Come, come, you gentle red-breast now. 

And prepare for us ft tomb, 
Whilst unto cruel Death I boW) 

And sing like a swan my doom. 

" Why could I e»er cruel be 

Unto BO fair a creature ; 
Atas 1 she dy'd for lore of me. 

The loreliest she in nature I 

" For me she left her home so Mr 
To wauder in this wild grove, 

And there with sighs and pensive care 
She ended her life for love. 

" constancy, in her thou'rt lost ! 

Now let women boast no more ; 
She's fled unto the EUzian coast. 

And with her carry'd the store. 

" break, my heart, with sorrow fiU'd, 
Come, swell, you strong tides of grief! 

You that my dear love have kill'd, 
Come, yield in death to me relief. 
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" Cruel her sister, was*t for me 

That to her she was unkind ? to 

Her husband I will never be, 

But with this my love be joyn'd. 

*^ Grim Death shall tye the marriage bands. 

Which jealousie shan't divide ; 
Together shall tye our cold hands, 75 

Whilst here we lye side by side. 

" Witness, ye groves, and chrystal streams. 

How faithless I late have been ; 
But do repent with dying leaves 

Of that my ungrateful sin ; » 

^^ And wish a thousand times that I 

Had been but to her more kind. 
And not have let a virgin dye. 

Whose equal there's none can find. 

" Now heaps of sorrow press my soul ; m 

Now, now 'tis she takes her way ; 
I come, my love, without controule, 
Nor from thee will longer stay." 

With that he fetch'd a heavy groan, 

Which rent his tender breast, » 

And then by her he laid him down, 
When as Death did give him rest : 

Whilst mournful birds, with leavy bows. 

To them a kind burial gave, 
And warbled but their love-sick vows, «5 

Whilst they both slept in their grave. —J 



0^ Figaros plaoed after words deao 



aboon, abeat, upmt. beat, 840, oM/atl 

Bboiuid, 8SG, bound. bierdl;, large and u 

abane a' IliiDft, (tbmt nB ttattly. 
Oaagu biggina, bial^gt. 



afl, oft. bidden, bidiSag. 

aith, oaOt. bide, ibgi. 

aa,if. WMi, a term qf affect 

ance, once. radi, bro&er. 

aQent, eiy)atiie la. biana, btat not. 

are, earlg. birk, Urdi. 

auoile, tbtabe. birliog, pouring oui 

aucht, otma; irha it aacht drbihiitg. 

that baim ? wh? u it omu blan, teaied, ilcj^ed. 

Aat elttidt blate, Aetpth, aAam: 

ava, ^(tS. blear, [noon,]. dimnet 

a-wnnliD, a urretSng- blinkit, Niiiked, uinte 

ayoDt, bet/oud. blinne, ctate. 

ba,' boB. bouerie, fhamber. 

badena, abode not bond, readj/, 

baim, diild. hoar, bower, ehamitr 

baith, hoA. bra^, braw, handaome. 

ban, 89, bond. bracken, /«mafa/«™. 
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brae, hiUside. 

braid, broad. 

brain, mad. 

brent, buitU; 308, v. 31, 

straight t 
bridesteel, (Buchan,) 188, 

bridal f 
brigg, brigue, bridge. 
broo, broth. 
brook, enjoy. 
brunt, burnt, 
buird, board. 
bnrd, lady. 
bum, brook. 
busking, dreitrng, making 

T€ad/y. 
but, butt, wiOwut. 
but and, and aho. 
byre, cow-home. 

ca', caM. 

cannel, 827. Qy. a corrup- 
tionV 

canny, hnmoing^ esepert^ genUe-^ 
adroitly^ carefully,. 

cast, trick, turn. 

channerin, fretting. 

chap, tap, rap; chappit, 11, 
tapped, rapped; at the chin, 
should probably ^e at the pin, 
or tongue of the latch. 

cheir, cheer. 

claise, chthes. 

clap, fondle ; clappit, patted, 
fondled. 

cleading, clothing. 

decked, hatched* 

deed, clothe. 

cleiding, doiking. 



clerks, scholars. 

eliding, clothing. 

close, lane. 

cod, pillow. 

coil, 824, cock of hay. 

coost, cast. 

could, used vnth the infinitive 
as an auxiliary, to form a 
past tense. 

crap, crop, top. 

croodlin doo, cooing dove. 

crowse, brisk. 

cuik, cook. 

curches, kerchiefs. R. Jamie- 
son, " linen caps tying under 
(he chin.^* 

cattit, cyt. 

dabs, pricks. 

dang, 801, overcome; 361, 

pushed, 
dapperby, 189, dapper 1 
^vX, fondle, caress. 
daw, dawn. 
dead, deaih. 

deai>boucht, dear-bought 
deas, sotnetimes a pew in a 

diurch. 

ded, c2te* 

dee, do, avail. 
deid, death. 
deight, dight, decked. 
den, valley. 
depart, 124, part, 

dight, 258, skilfully, read- 

ilyf 

dighted, dressed, wiped. 
dine, dinner. 
ding, strike. 
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dlnDa,(bt<ol. 


fon, fow,/«B. 


dUna,d«ino(. 


frush, frriBfe 


dool, *>r™. 


fnr, futrow, a farrou 


dout,/™-. 


furlong. 


dowie, momVy, toii, irfoimty. 




downa, eonmK. 


gaed, «i™i. 


doire, diiBU, 


gair, 36*, ffoi-e, Kn 


dresdad, <bi>il«i: 


gave. 


dree, mffer. 


gang, 50, ■ gangs, jo, 


draw up with, 94, formid rt- 


gar, nwt*. 


hliomqfh^miA. 


gate, 66, jore,- ap| 




here, Mrt. So, h 


dmrnly, (rouiied. 


down by hia galr 


dnle,jrt«/,«om«. 


&e edge of Kit fnx 


dune, done. 


word seems also 


d»iiie>, dirinfin. 


naed vaguelj in r 




for clolhing. 


e'e, tyi. 


garl, grand. 


BBQ, «!«, ej«. 


gate, way. 


enenoh, eaoagh. 


gear, goods, cloAea. 




gin,<mi.™&. 




gleed, <t btirmag c 


&dBB,ri»™9««-i. 


bhz^. 


feem.^bani. 


gone, go. 


fare, JO, 


govA,gMi gowden. 


fniTow-cow, a barren cow. 


p,Wk,/»i. 


fee,p™perls,™sM. 


gravat, crnufli f 


fell, kiU. 




fell.tlronje. 


greet, cry, v)tep. 


ferra cow,/umiti' cdbj, o cow 


grU, a co.!is/«r. 


•»( un-cA adf. 


grit, big. 


fftee, »oii«. 


groom, mem. 


firstan, firatand.^^ 




fit,/«.e. 


gryte, great, big. 


fitches, 318, ^ielJ 


Gude, God. 


flang-d.^nff. 




flaedijtoodi 


ha', baa. 


flind«ra,/™ff*»iiii. 


bad her, ietooi Aer. 


forlorn, bil. 


hallow-daya. holidast- 
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haly, half/, 

happit, covered. 

hass, necib. 

hand, hold; baud unthonght 
lang, keep from emnui. 

hause, neck. 

head, behead. 

healy, slowly^ iojtly. 

heght, promised. 

her lane, herself aJone. 

herried, robbed. 

hich, high. 

hinny, honey. 

hip, Ihe berry which contains 
the stones or seeds of the dog- 
rose. 

hooly, slowly, gently. 

how, ho ! 

hows, holiows, dells. 

howket, dug. 

huggell, hvddle, cuddle. 

hnly, slowly. 

intill, intOj in, 
into, on. 
iwis, certainly. 

jaw, 233, wave. 
jawing, dashing. 
jimp, slender. 
jo, sweetheart. 
joUie, handsome. 
jow, stroke in tolling, 

kell, caul, a species of cap, or 
netrwork, worn by women as 
a headdress. 
^ kembe, comb ; ken^bing, comb- 
ing. 



kenna, know not; kentna, 

knewnoL 
kens, knows, 
kerches, kerchiefs. 
kiltedf tucked up, 
kin, kind; a* kin, aU kind. 
kist, chest. 
kitchey, kitchen, 
know, knolL 
kye, ams. 
kythe, become, manifesL 

laigh, hnv. 

lain, alone; ye*re your lain, 
you are alone ; hir lain, her 
(done, 

lair, learning, 

lane, lone; the same in com- 
bination with the pronouns 
my, his, her, ^ 

lap, letqfL 

latten, let 

lauch, laugh, 

laumer, 827, amber, 

lave, rest. 

lealest, truest, chastest. 

lear, lore, lesson. 

lease, leash. 

lee, lonesome, 

lee-lang, UveJong. 

lei, 132, lonesome. 

len, lie, 

lent, leaned, 

let, stop, delay, 

leuch, leugh, laughed, 

lichtly, lightly, 

lig, Ke, 

lighter, delivered, 

limmers, strwr^pets 
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linn, ihepool under a cataract, 

cataract, 
hth, joint. 

lither, naughty, vouJeed. 
looten, lei. 
loup, leap. 
lourd, liefer, raiher, 
louted, henl. 
lou|e, loosen. 
lykewake, watching of a dead 

body. 

mae, more. 

maene, moan, lamentation. 

maist, 68, maistly, dUnott. 

make, mate. 

mane, moan. 

maries, maids. 

marrow, mate. 

mat, may. 

maun, must 

maonna, may not. 

may, maid. 

meen, moan^ Umient. 

message, messenger. 

micht, might. 

mind, remember. 

mirk, murky. 

mith, might. 

Moll Syms, 869, a ceiUbrated 
dance tune of the IQih cen- 
tury. 

mools, the earth of (he grave, 
(he dust of the dead 

mot, may. 

my lane, alone by myself. 

niest, next. 
nonrice, nurse. 



oer, over, too. 
ohon, alas. 
ower, over. 
owsen, oxen. 
Owsenford, Oxford. 

pa*, pall, rich cloth. 

Parish, Paris. 

part, 161, separate from. 

pat,j70t 

pin, door-latch. 

plat, plaited. 

plea, quarrel 

pot, a pool, or deep place, in a 

river. 
prin, pin. 
propine, gift 
pntten down, hung. 

qneet, quit, ancle, 
qnhair, qnhat, qnhy, &c., 
lokere, what, why, 4^. 

rair*d, roared. 

rave, tore off. . 

reavel'd, tangled 

rede, advice, advise; 263, 

story. 
reest, roott. 
renown, [Bucban,] 169, 

haughtiness t 
rigland shire, 831 ? 
rin, run. 

ritted, routed, struck. 
riv*t, tear it. 
TOW,roU. 
row'd,ro2Zed 

sabelline, saNe. 
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sanna, shaU not, gpreokl'd, ^huikled. 

sarbit, an exclamadon of aonr^ stap, stuff, 

row, steaD, stone. 

8ark, shirt, steekMi/oftofied 

saugh, iDillow, stey, 8teq>, 

scheet, school. stiiit, step. 

schill, shriU, stock, theforq>art of a bed, 

scug, expiate. stout, 800, haughty. 

see, (save and,) jTO^ect strae, stray, «<raw. 

seen, sen, ihen^ since. straiked, streaked, stnied, 

send, 334, ^e messengert 9en4 drew. 

for the bride at a towkHngf streek , stretch ; streekit, 

sets, suits. stretched ; streikit, Und 

shed by, 77, parted^ pnA ftocfe. ■ otit. 

sheen, fkvne.. stripad, (brtii^ 

sheen, shoes. said, should. 

sheet, s^oof . syke, marshy bottom, 

sheuch./ttTTOw, ditch. syne, Aen, afierwatda. 
shhnmerd, ^one. 

shot-window, a projected wwr tane, one, [after the.] 

dow. ^ tasse, cup. 

sic, such tate, ZbcA; (q/*Aair). 

sich, sigh, tee, too. 

sindle, seldom teem, empty, 

sinsyne, since. teen, sorrow, suffering. 

skinkled, sparkled, tent, heed, 

slack, a ^op or pass between thae, ^ese. 

tico hiUs. the, <fent?e. 

slait,^as8e(f across, wkeUed. thegither, together. 

slap, a narrow pass between . thir, these, those. 

two hiUs. thorn' d, 835, eoCen? 

smore, smother. thought lang,/eft ennui. 

snood, a filet or ribbon for the thouth, thought, seemed. 

hair. thraw, 302, writhe, twist; 

Bocht, sought, thrawen, crocked. 

sorray, sorrow. thresel-cock, throstle, thrush, 

soum, sowm, swim, threw, 130, throve. 

spakes, ^kes, bars. thrild upon a pins. S^ 

speer, speir, ask. tirled below. 



